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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


N our early school-days we usually devote much time 

to “ getting the tables,” and our diligence is rewarded 
by a complete mastery of the various weights and all the 
fine distinctions of measures, liquid and dry, surface, 
solid, and long. Like many another youthful acquisi- 
tion, most of this knowledge fades away into the vague- 
ness of disuse, and we forget the higher proportions, 
rarely going beyond the yardstick, with its marking of 
inches, and the pints and quarts or pounds and ounces so 
indispensable in household matters. By the time that we 
reach this point, however, the mental tablet receives a dif- 
ferent impression of the processcs of weighing and mea- 
suring, and one which is so constantly renewed that there 
is no possibility of effacement. 

There are unfortunately in the circle of every one’s 
acquaintance people who are ‘‘ nothing if not critical,” 
who fancy that it is a proof of superior discrimination to 
detect the differences in human nature, and who weigh 
and measure their fellow-creatures by an arbitrary system 
of their own devising. The ‘* Judge not” of the New 
Testament, and the command to “do no unrighteousness 
in mete-yard, in weight, or in measure,” of the old Mosaic 
laws, are equally disregarded. And the complacent cen- 
sors, sure that they themselves are always right—for mod- 
esty is not one of their characteristics—go through the 
world dealing out decisions with a serene conviction of 
their infallibility. Yet, ob, the pity, the shame of it! 
Weighed in their balances, others are found wanting, and 
they never use the golden rule as their measure of the 
qualities of those upon whom they so readily and decid- 
edly pronounce judgment. Dazzled by their own favor- 
able self -estimate, they do not see clearly, and fail in 
fairness. Maarten Maartens expresses this in his own 
epigrammatic style. ‘‘ Most of us imagine we recognize 
virtue when we see it; in reality we only recognize our 
own peculiar form.” Nor have they the candor of the 
shrewd old man who avowed that he condemned certain 
actions because they were not his way of sinning. There 
is such a variety, too, in the talents and perfections of the 
critics that it must always be difficult to reconcile them to 
one common standard, and the self-appointed weighers 
and gaugers have to busy themselves, therefore, with the 
contlicting views of their compeers as well as with the 
faults and failings of poor fallible mortals. 

It is said that the first sign of love's waning is when it 
tukes to being critical, this referring of course to the 
tricksy Love with wings and bandaged eyes; but there is 
an affection so just and true that while with clear vision 
it sees in the beloved object more than any one else can 
find to admire, weighing with nicest precision and de- 
lightedly giving full credit for every grain of perfection, 
yet with rare tact can hint at certain deficiencies which a 
little thought and cuwe may so easily remedy. Such 
weighing as this is the function of the Critic on the 
Hearth, and privacy is no less an essential than is the 
most delicate consideration. Human nature has always a 
sensitive shrinking from loud-voiced judgments, and re- 
sents even the best intentions of them when proclaimed 
at the wrong time and place, while comnarisons are found 
‘odorous ” indeed. 

Those who wish to weigh and measure justly, and who 
would fain possess the requisites for the delicate work, 
will flud the proper qualification charmingly set forth in 
the following extract from a letter from Leigh Hunt to 
Charles Cowden Clarke: “I always, as far as I had the 
means of judging, took your wife to be a thoroughly lov- 
ing woman (if I may so speak) in every particle of her 
nature; aud I hold it for an axiom, though exclusives in 
either the material or spiritual world count it a paradox, 
that it is only such persons who can have thoroughly fine 
percepiions into any nature whatsoever. In other words, 
incompleteness cannot possibly judge completeness.” 


A SUMMER EVENING. 


W HEN in warm weather one is, as we were to-day, at 
Mrs, Van Twiller’s after nightfall, no lamps are lit. 
] mean vo lamps with heavy silken shades — furnaces 
even in winter. No gas is used, and no electric light 
turned on. The candles, too, are put out—and Mrs. 
Van Twiller believes in candles; they are of the thiu 
which make her house so delightful. We get our light 
from those little lamps banging from the ceiling of the 
farther room—ecclesiastical, most of them. There is one of 
silver, carved in high relief with cherubs, that hung for 
many a century in some old Italian church. And there is 
another of brass, with a heavy silken tassel at its base, 
that was once before the altar fn a small chapel of a great 
cathedral. Then there is a lantern of cut brass with glass 
sides, picked up in the streets of Fez; and a tiny brass 
affair, clear as a bell in tone when struck, which Miss Van 
Auken bought of a man last winter in Majorca, a lamp 
old as the city of Palma itself, and yet used, at the mo- 
ment of pon fond by the owner of shop as he moved 
about in search of something. 

There is, too, a little Dutch lamp nailed to the wall, and 
two of brass, which Italian peasants hang before the beds 
of the dying to belp iu their prayers. All these and oth- 
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ers are distributed about the room. Only the purest of 

olive oil is used in them. The light from each is as deli- 

— as remote, and as cold as the light of the stars them- 
ves. 

On the veranda, when the moon is not shining, and we 
want to see something particularly, the lantern from Fez 
is brought, or perhaps that other one of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which can be carried in the hand like a dark-lantern, 
or folded flat as a handkerchief and put in the pocket— 
such a lantern as the lovers of those days must have car- 
ried under their long cloaks when garden walls were 
scaled. For my part, I was glad we had something to see 
by to-night, for Mathilda Fearing was there, regal as ever, 
her beautiful neck bare, two great sapphires holding the 
— iu place. No other color relieved the white of her 

ress. 

On one side of her sat Aunt Eleanor; on the other, one of 
Aunt Eleanor’s small grandsons; and although there were 
many other people about, she chose to talk to these two 
alone. She always does choose to devote herself to those 
she can make happiest. She has no vanities that I have ever 
discovered, no love of drawing attention to herself for its 
own sake, nor has she any restiessness—that bane of self- 
ish people—when she sees it bestowed upon others while 
she is busy with the needs of some one else. So unlike to 
Mrs, Clyte—Mrs. Clyte,who insists on at least the appear- 
ance of devotion, whether it has any sincerity in it or not, 
She would have thought she looked neglected to-night, as 
somebody quite passée, had she sat alove with a very old 
lady and a very young boy. Indeed, she would not have 
sat there at all. 

I had curiosity enough to draw my chair near them. I 
wanted to discover whut was interesting them so much. 
1 found it to be an account of the Knickerbocker Grays 
and the exhibition and drill that was given not long ago 
in the Seventy - first Armory. One of Mathilda Fear- 
ing’s nephews, a boy of eight, was one of the Grays. 
‘They are all recruited from among the families of that 
set of people. A boy must be eight to be eligible at all, 
and not so very a years older to be altogether barred 
out. Their litue uniforms are as snug in fit as those of 
West Puint cadets, and sometimes they are padded. Their 
guus are real, and their drilling as serious as that of grown- 
up men. No grown-up man, however, ever yet exceeded 
in sense of responsibility, of gravity and importance, the 
feelings that actuate this company of little soldiers. Nor 
could anything have exceeded the flutter of excitement 
felt everywhere during that last parade and distribution 
of awards at the armory, when, besides all the older people, 
the room was filled with hosts of little girls, all curls and 
smiles and gay ribbons, as they looked on and applauded, 
or waited for some special sign of recognition from the 
miniature men before them. 

Aunt Eleanor was almost on the point of disapproving. 
Aunt Eleanor’s disapproval is a sort of duty with her, a 
principle of conduct. To those of us who know her well it 
means nothing, even when she talks of not letting children 
be young any more. But to-night her grandson's enthu- 
siasm carried her away, und she promised if he came to 
live in town to offer him as a recruit in the Grays. 

Aunt Eleanor, however, could not resist asking the beau- 
tiful woman before her whether she approved of much 
done in these days for the young. She referred to that 
dinner to young girls and boys of fifteen and sixteen 
where twenty-two menservanis were in attendance and 
five kinds of wine were served on the table — when 
lackeys in purple and green and yellow, with white silk 
hose, lined the broad staircase and stood about the hall as 
the young ple came in, and who, during dinner, re- 
mained against the walls of the dining-room motionless 
and silent as suits of medieval armor; then the smoking 
afterwards—the young girls withdrawing, the young men 
at the tables. But Aunt Eleanor was not allowed to discuss 
the question, She has worried over it too often. Ma- 
thilda Fearing laughingly asked her to tell ber about some 
of the famous diuners she had known in Washington. 
And Aunt Eleanor told ber. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SUMMER PEOPLE AND COUNTY PEOPLE. 


ts that very interesting book, The English Peasant, by 
Richard Heath, the author chooses as his starting-point 
the fourteenth century, and calls his second chapter, ‘* In 
Worse than Egyptian Bondage.” He selects, as the 
crowning instance of the social extremes of that period, 
the account given by the old historian Holinshed of the 
Earl of Leicester's expenses in 1313. This earl, it seems, 
spent on ‘‘his family and people” an amount equal to the 
wages of 1825 laborers. But in a newspaper statement 
about an American multi-millionaire, late y dead, it is said 
that he spent on ‘‘ his family and people” about $2000 a 
day, which is more than would be earned in many branches 
of industry by 1825 laborers. If this be an illustration, it 
would appear that all the science and art of five centuries 
have not essentially diminished the disproportion which 
Mr. Heath calls Egyptian bondage. Yet there has been a 
period between the two dates when no such extreme dis- 

roportion existed. In the American colonial period, for 
nstance, or during the early days of the republic, there 
was nothing like this vast remoteness between poverty 
and wealth. It all illustrates what has often been pointed 
out—the human life does not move in a straight line, nor 
yet in a circle, but in a spiral, which reproduces the old 
position, but on a higher plane. 

In another form we find a seeming reversion, as our so- 
ciety advances, toward the earlier social structure from 
which we thought ourselves freed forever. If there was 
anything which seemed distinctively American, it was the 
local ownership which almost universally prevailed in our 
farming regions. So marked was this, that the old manor 
system, which prevailed along the banks of the Hudson, 
collapsed almost of itself at last, giving way to the gen- 
eral demand for personal proprietorship. But recent sta- 
tistics furnished by the Census Bureau to the Springfield 
Republican show the gradual change going on in all parts 
of the country, by which the holdings of land are increas- 
ing, and with them the proportion of tenant occupation. 
In Maine, where the alteration is comparatively small, the 
number of tenant cultivators has increased in « decade 
from 2780 to 4781, while the freehold families have de- 
clined from 61,528 to 57,081. In Massachusetts the tenant 
families have increased from 3100 to 5206, while the free- 
hold farmers have declined from 35,266 to 29,870. Iowa, 
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in the same time, has gained 8521 “ owning cultivators,” but 
has also gained more than 16,500 tenant cultivators. Geor- 
gia reaches the climax with a loss of 3844 ‘‘ owning culti- 
vators,” and an increase of 39,906 tenant families. In short, 
everything points towards that landlord system which we 
thought we had escaped, and away from that system of 
pro which we thought our stronghold. 
resent writer well remembers to have heard precise- 
ly this change predicted, more than forty years ago, by that 
very able man, Orestes A. Brownson, but the remark was 
received almost with derision. No one could deride it 
now, however we may explain it. 

The present writer can also remember to have been ut- 
terly startled by the discovery, on first visiting Europe in 
1873, that all the country he could see in the beautiful re- 
gion round Killarney, including farms, mills, and Mey 
all belon to two prietors, Lord Kenmare and Her- 
bert of Muckross. It seemed a condition of things so 
unnatural that he almost felt like retrea in dismay to 
his own happier land. Yet now, when he looks from the 
windows of | his summer abode in New Hampshire, almost 
every inch of land he sees, including several thousand 
acres, belongs to two or three, or at the utmost five, pro- 
prietors, tends from bared to year rather to concenira- 
tion than to farther subdivision. All of these are city pro- 

rietors who have bought up what once were cultivated 
arms, in some cases throwing several farms into one. 
Some of these proprietors have undertaken farming and 
abandoned it, letting afterwards little portions of their 
land to tenants; others have simply Jet their farms relapse 
into forest; only one still farms on a large scale. All are 
worthy and useful occupants after their various fashions. 
They have helped the landscape immeasurably by apply- 
ing taste, and chiefly by sparing the woods; they have 
brought money and cultivation into the community; they 
enable the former farmers to make more by rendering va- 
rious offices to summer visitors than they ever made off 
their farms. Nevertheless, the old order is changed so 
effectually by the process that it is pretty certain it will 
never return. This will not again become a community 
of small farmers until the ‘‘ city people” practically aban- 
don it, and then the forest will have so grown up aguin 
that a new generation of pioneers will have to clear it 
anew. And what is going on here is proceeding as stead- 
ily over many square miles of each of our older States. 

ven in the comparatively new State of lowa, it will be 
observed, although new farms are being opened, yet the 
increase of tenant farmers is almost five times as great as 
that of freehold owners. 

In many cases, no doubt, the advent of the gentleman 
farmer is a positive gain to all the agriculture of the neigh- 
borhood. He has travelled and studied more, even if he 
has worked less; he tries experiments for others, and runs 
risks which they would not attempt. They laugh at him 
openly, and imitate him on the sly. They profit by his 
failures, and they usually have to admit that his milk and 
butter bring higher prices than theirs, and are worth it. 
But in one respect the oo farmer is an insecure 
possession to a community; there is never any guarantee 
for his permanence. He who has to make a living off his 
farm is anchored to it, but he to whom it is an amusement 
may quit it next year, and leave hisland untilled. Aguin, 
the presence of the summer visitor emphasizes social dif- 
ferences to a degree far beyond what before existed in the 
rural regions. The ladies of the summer families do not 
meet the villagers and the farmers’ households on a basis 
quite so frank as that on which the men meet. They con- 
tribute unconsciously we | suggestions as to new bon- 
nets, and they may be wholly friendly and public-spirited ; 
but, after all, the social difference is more emphasized. 
The very fact that it is intangible makes it more difficult 
to ignore it entirely, as is done in England at certain har- 
vest balls and the like, or as used to be done in our South- 
ern States sometimes at the marriage of some privileged 
slave. The ‘‘summer families” are coming more and 
more to take in our country towns a position not unlike 
that of the ** county families” or “‘ county people” in Eng- 
land ; and a novel like Hope’s A Change of Air, which 
acutely analyzes this classification in England, suggests 
curious analogies for the American reader, to whom the 
changing social currents of his own land have an interest 
beyond what any English novelist can wer — 


THE YEAR AT RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


NS period in the history of Radcliffe College since its 
inception fifteen years ago under its original title 
has been so full of noticeable results as the present year. 
The new aspect and distinctive name have given the col- 
lege security and « certain safe future under the guard- 
janship of tema University, and have awakened fresh 
interest in the institution, which has received in conse- 
quence private donations, bequests, and scholarships. 

The two new scholarships are the Agnes Irwin and the 
Widow Joanna Hoar. The former is the gift of Dean Ir- 
win’s many pupils during her twenty-five years of teaching, 
and is to serve as a definite expression of their gratitude 
and affection; as Miss Irwin’s greatest evident happiness 
had always been in helping others, it was decided that no 
gift could be so acceptable to her as one which would in- 
crease her power of usefulness. 

The Widow Joanna Hoar Scholarship is a donation in 
memory of one of the contemporaries of Lady Aune Rad- 
cliffe, being the widow of Charles Hoar, Sheriff of Glouces- 
ter, England; she came to America with her children in 
1638. 

Another scholarship was founded a little previously by 
Mrs. Fiske as a memorial to her husband, Josiah M. Fiske. 

The sum of $100,000 has been received from the estate 
of Mrs. Catherine P. Perkins; about $40,000 from that of 
Mrs. Sweetser; and a bequest promised from the estate of 
Miss Sarah Parker will amount to more than $70,000, 
while over $11,000 have been given by interested friends. 

And still the wants of the college are by no means sup- 

lied. The beautiful library in the upper story of Fay 

ouse, once ample, grows smaller and less convenient as 
the collection of books and number of students increase. 
It is also greatly desired that a fire-proof building should be 
provided, and « simple plan for such an addition has al- 
ready been designed. The main room is to be reached by 
a low flight of stairs, while under it will be situated a large 
apartment for } and several other useful rooms. 

A substantial structure is needed for a gymnasium, aud 
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more provision for laboratories of botany, chemistry, and 

physics, together with additional lecture-rooms, while a 

pro t is-on foot to provide small cottages as residence 
alls, which shall be the property of the college. 

The increase in number of courses for the present season 
is fifty-four and a half over last. Of the sixty-three grad- 
uate courses now offered to Radcliffe students, fifty-one 
and a half are courses at Harvard where the girls are ad- 
mitted to the same classes with the male students. . 

The Academic Board of Radcliffe has continued to raise 
the requirements for admission of special students, with 
the intention of admitting none who are not in the strict- 
est sense of the term specialists. Many of these students 
are already graduates of the leading women’s colleges. 

The number of students steadily increases. he first 
graduating class consisted of three young women, a later 
one of one student only, while this year's class is twenty- 
two. Next to Massachusetts, New York fornishes the 
largest quota of students. 

The social life of the college has had a marked impetus 
this season, much of it being centred in clubs which 
meet regularly in the parlors of Fay House. Among 
these organizations are the Idler Club, the Radcliffe Union, 
the Emanuel, English, Philosophy, History, Graduate, 
French, German, Music, Banjo, a two Glee clubs. 

The Alumuz Association has become a power. Two of 
its members are this year holding positions as associates of 
Radcliffe College—Miss Annie Leland Barber of the class 
of 1883, and Miss Mary Coes of 1887—who are the first 
representatives of the graduates on any of the governing 
boards of the college. 

Thus with increase of advantages and facilities and out- 
side interest, the career of Radcliffe College for the near 
future is most promising in outlook. 


oy OUR PARIS 
Lat to 


eo is the high tide of the year, and this last week of 

the most beautiful month of the year, the month of 
Mary, has been more full of sunshine, fragrance, music, of 
all sorts of delightful and interesting things, than any 
week I remember for a long time. In the first place, As- 
cension day came in the middle of it, one of the greatest 
of the French fétes, a sort of apotheosis of spring. Shops 
and offices are closed; working-people forget for the mo- 
ment there is such a thing as work in the world; every- 
body is out-of-doors to pay a yearly tribute to his Majesty 
the Sun in hissplendor. We took advantage of the occa- 
sion to go out on our bicycles to breakfast at ‘‘ The Cas- 
cade.” ‘* The Cascade” is the picturesque chalet in the 
Bois at the angle where the road broadens into a wide 
sweep on the way to Longchamps, and where you take 
your déjeuner out-of-doors, to the music of the waterfall— 
a much more inspiring accompaniment to breakfast than 
that of the Tsiganes, you will find. Much to our sur- 
prise, the place was not crowded, and we had a gay little 
déjeuver almost by ourselves. But when we started for 
home, all Paris was filling the avenues, in thousands of 
carriages or on foot, and we bad to choose the delicious 
little by-paths for our wheels, where the chestnut branch- 
es met over our beads, or where nothing but our tinkling 
bells disturbed the silence of the pine woods. 

Later in the day we drove out to a delightful little villa, 
hidden away, like the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, al- 
most on the edge of the wood, where dwells, as the story- 
books say, one of the most charming and sympathetic of 
French women, Mile. Jane Hading, the actress. In her 
private life nobody is less of an actress than Mile. Ha- 
ding. Her mother and sister live with her, she receives no 
one outside of a carefully chosen little circle of friends, 
and in her pretty dainty house there is nothing to suggest 
the stage. She received us in a sort of conservatory, a 
cool-looking, restful place, in which the prevailing tone 
was pale green, with the light that came through the 
long windows that enclosed one end falling through cur- 
tains of soft India muslin, on which quaint yellow flowers 
straggled over a white ground. Some palms stood here 
and there; there was a beautiful piano in light carved 
wood; there was a writing-table covered with pretty silver 
things, and an odd blotting-book; there were a few good 
pictures, and a few rare porcelains, and bits of bric-d- 
brac; and there was a little English tea table, at which 
Mile. Hading herself served us tea @ Uanglaise. ‘I've 
been pouring tea every evening lately in the Princesse de 
Bagdad,” she said, laughingly, *‘and so I'm in ——,. 
Mile. Hading’s manner is the perfection of simplicity and 
grace, and her conversation is brilliant, witty, and sympa- 
thetic, without a particle of pose. She said not one word 
of her profession. We talked of books, of old curiosity 
shops, of the Salons and pictures in general, and of the 
United States, which she dearly loves. She showed us 
the chairs in her dining-room, whicli she told us were all 
souvenirs of America, old Chippendale that she bad picked 
up in Philadelphia. 

In her drawing-room, on the other side of the hall, are 
some fine portraits of the mistress of the house, including 
the celebrated pastel by Rolshoven, one of the best things 
he has ever done. A beautiful old-fashioned garden sur- 
rounds the place, and when we came away Mile. Hadin 
gave us each a handful of flowers that she had pickec 
herself, with the quotation from the Princesse de ; 
‘*La plus belle fille du monde ne peut donner que ce 
qu'elle a.” Those were the only words during our entire 
visit through which we could have told that we were in 
the presence of one of the greatest artists on the French 
stage. But since then, through friends who have known 
intimately both the artistic and private sides of Mlle. 
Hading’s life, I have learned a great deal about her career, 
which I give you, and which is absolutely accurate. 

In the first place, Mile. Jane Hading, the actress, mustn’t 
be confounded with Madame Jane Harding, the singer. 
Jane Hading is a very distinguished woman, whose whole 
carriage is ubsolutely dignified and above reproach. Her 
name, originally Jeanne Hadingue, was anglicize as a 
nom de guerre when she went on the stage. She sang first 
in operetta, then at the Palais Royal, and finally took an 
engagement at the Gymmase, and married the director, M. 
Victor Koning. Upto this point M. Francisque Sarcey’s 
story of her life is true. Here his prejudices, or rather 
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his traditions, him away. M. Sarcey is a little fat, 
round-headed, red-faced old man who writes old-fashioned 
theatrical criticisms for Temps, and considers his main 
business in life to serve as caratydid to hold up the tradi- 
tions of the French Conservatoire. Mlle. Jane Hading has 
never been to the Conservatoire. Mile. Jane Hading may 
be one of the most original and creative of actresses, but 
she does not exist for M. Sarcey. I saw him the other 
a at the first night of her new play at the Gym- 
nase. He slept through most of it. But as his mind was 
probably entirely made up beforehand about the piece 
and the acting, that was a matter of small consequence. 
He will write his Monday feuilleton on it just the same. 

Mile. Jane Hading had never been through the Conser- 
vatoire. Therefore, when differences arose between her 
and her husband, from M. Sarcey’s point of view it was 
Mile. Hading who was in the wrong, while everybody in 
Paris knows that M. Kéuing was an impossible sort of per- 
son in private life, and that the sympathy of the public 
was entirely on the side of his wife, who got a divorce and 
took her maiden name. Kdning, as director of a theatre, 
had the press with him, and Mile. Hading, young and radi- 
antly beautiful, had to begin life over again, entirely un- 
protected, except by her devoted mother. It was a year 
before the divorce was finally granted, and during that time 
M. Koning prevented her from playing on any Paris stage. 
It was at that time that she made her first visit to America 
with Coquelin. When she came back she went to the 
Vaudeville, and from there to the Francais. One does 
not need to have a very deep knowledge of the greenroom 
life of the Théatre Francais to understand why a woman 
with such exraordinary beauty and such an unusual 
amount of talent was not allowed to play there. “My 
daughter wanted to be an actress while she could act,” 
her mother said to me. Mile. Hading quietly told the 
director that she had entered the Francais principally to 
work, and since she was given so litle opportunity of 
doing that, she preferred to go somewhere where she had 
more. 

There never was a harder student than Mile. Hading. 
She lives simply for her art, which she makes the most 
exacting of masters. She studies her rdles nearly always 
from twelve to four in the morning, after she comes home 
from the theatre, and while she is waiting for the excite- 
meut of the evening to pass away. She is very fond of 
Lamartine, and often reads herself to sleep to the music 
of his verses. She lives the simplest possible life, and 
shuns notoriety to such an extent that she never drives in 
the Bois at the fashionable hours, and is never seen at 
varnishing-days nor show-places of any description. She 
is noted for her beautiful gowns, and while Laferriére 
makes them, she herself designs them, and half Laferriére’s 
models come from suggestions they have got from Mlle. 
Hading. She hag a thoroughly refined and delicate na- 
ture, aud is generous and tender-hearted in the largest 
sense of the words. 

Mile. Hading has made her greatest success of this 
winter in Dumas's Princesse de Bagdad. You remember 
the réle of the Princesse, which was created by Croisette 
eleven years or so ago. Her husband is the type of the 
impulsive, unreasoning uature who suspects his wife 
without reason, and drives her, out of sheer exasperation, 
to the very verge of the infidelity which he fears. 

Her last new play is the most Parisian of Parisian things, 
by Marcel Prévost, one of the new French writers, who 
discovered a mine of gold in writing and exaggerating an 
experience he had with an American girl—South Ameri- 
can, to be sure—and then dramatizing it. 

KATHARINE Dz FOoREsT. 





JUNE WEDDINGS. 


\ EDDINGS in the rosy month of June are unusually 
'Y brilliant this year, and yet are entirely without os- 
tentation. They are gay because they are out of town 
and are celebrated in country houses, where all the ele- 
gancies of city life are enhanced by delightful al fresco 
surroundings—the breakfast on the veranda, or in a tent 
on the lawn, followed by dancing on the lawn, with the 
bride and groom sailing away on a yacht to spend their 
honey-moon no one knows where, as was possible at 
Staten Island, when Sir Roderick Cameron’s daughter 
Anne married Mr. Belmont Tiffany. At the great wed- 
ding at Elm Court, Saeed, everything was done for the 
bride that could be done for a princess of any royal house 
in Europe. The vast wealth of the Vanderbilt family 
was lavished upon her a ~~ of jewels, gold and silver 
ware, aud bric-a-brac. e hospitality of her parents 
filled Lenox with guests, and the exquisite taste of her 
mother directed everything. 

The ivory satin gown a bride must wear even in the 
heat of June was made as simply as possible by the Maison 
Worth for each of these brides. Some cool-looking chif- 
fon, enriched by lace and a few orange blossoms, was 
the trimming, the latter mostly on the skirt. Instead of 
a diamond tiara, a coronet of orange blossoms was pre- 
ferred to hold the veil on the one occasion in her life 
when these flowerg can be worn. There were tiaras 
among the bridal jewels, and many opportunities for wear- 
ing them will come in the future. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS. 


White and green, white and rose, white and yellow, are 
the colors in the house decorations at summer weddings, 
and these colors are carried out in the bridemaids’ gowns. 
White chiffon or organdie over colored silks makes u 
these gowns, and here also a charming simplicity is noted. 
They have the prevailing wide skirt, immense sleeves, 
and full high corsages, but are not elaborately fashioned 
as to the bodice, nor overtrimmed. Narrow insertions and 
edgings of Valenciennes lace, either white or yellow, or 
else appliqué laces of greater width, are used. The rib- 
bons are of crisp taffeta, or else of Justrous satin. In one 
set of dresses chameleon effects are given by changeable 
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taffeta silks and ribbons under transparent white mull— 
pale opal tints for one gown, with deeper pink and leaf- 
green in another. A high waist of embroidered chiffon, 
the embroidery in- open pattern, is worn over colored 
taffeta, with the balloon sleeves and voluminous skirt of 
lain chiffon. In another set of gowns the chiffon waist 
s tucked in clusters lengthwise, with Valenciennes edging 
in frills between. Insertion of Valenciennes is in rows 
around the elbow sleeves, which are enormously puffed. 
Short veils of tulle becomingly draped ved the back 
complete some of these girlish toilettes, reaching only to 
the waist, and held by an aigrette of ribbon or of flowers. 
But the summer bridemaid is at her best in a picturesque 
large hat of white chiffon or lace with some flowers and 
short nodding tips. The shirred chiffon hats are extreme- 
ly pretty in pase, shape, and other smaller hats 
have the brim arched in front and enwreathed with roses, 
a high aigrette of roses, being placed on the left side, start- 
ing within a chiffon rosetie. ir straw hats are worn, they 
are snowy white, of the transparent braids now preferred 
to the creamy Leghorn, though the latter is not abuan- 
doned. They are in the stiff straight shape, not unlike a 
large sailor hat, and are lined with white chiffon, or else 
some chiffon shirring is inserted in the brim between 
two rows of the plaited braid. Chouz of chiffon, or a 
ruche of knife-pleated chiffon, with orchids, red clover- 
heads, lilies-of-the-valley, or roses and aigrettes of green 
leaves are the trimming. They are made to surround the 
brim and give a full effect, which the rather stiff, severe 
shape of the hat requires. 


THE BRIDE'S FAMILY. 


A preity fancy this season arrays the mother, the dear 
grandmother, the little sisters of the bride, and also some 
of the favorite maids of the housebo!d in snowy white. 
If the mother is young -looking, with auburn hair, her 
white silk gown is dotted or striped with green or rose, or 
interwoven with threads of gold, and she appears at church 
in a white chiffon bonnet, with a white collet to match. 
For a more elderly mother accessories of violet, mauve, 
or purple miroir velvet tone down the too brilliant white- 
ness. And the grandmother quits her beloved black for 
once to wear white silk striped with black, or all white, 
with trimmings of rare old black Chantilly lace. Im- 
maculate muslin is worn by the little fairies in short 
frocks. It may be soft silky mull, organdy, or em- 
broidered Swiss muslin, but it must be made with full 
short French skirt, immense elbow sleeves, and a bébé 
waist tied in with a great sash ribbon of the color whiich 
dominates the scene. Their large Leghorn hats have tow- 
ering plumes, and they wear white gloves, and either black 
or white shoes, with hosiery to match. The housemaids 
and the bride's own maid look picturesque in gowns of 
white China silk made with shirt and skirt of the simplest 
fashion. 


CHIFFON COLLETS. 


A collet of white chiffon, or of mauve, pink, or biack, is 
the daintiest drapery for the shoulders. ie is too light to 
give heat, and is merely added to summer toilettes because 
it is becoming and gives stylish breadth. It takes the 
place of the lace capes of long ago, and suggests a wrap 
on occasions when a wrap is considered the correct thing, 
no matter how warm the weather may be. The white 
collet has two finely crimped pleatings of chiffon hanging 
from a shallow yoke of white taffeta covered with puffs 
of chiffon. A drapery of wide lace of very yellow tint is 
across the front, while the back bas an immense bow and 
ends of wide white taffeta ribbon. Around the neck is a 
full ruche of crimped chiffon. A mauve collet is of ac- 
eordion-pleated chiffon, with the pleating waved effective- 
ly. A black chiffon collet mounted on yellow silk will be 
liked for certain gowns, but more practical and useful 
capes are black throughout, that they may accompany 
dresses of any color. For these the yoke is of black jet 
spangles as large as sequins, mounted closely to cover the 
entire fabric, which is of chiffon resting smoothly on a 
foundation of satin. Below are two pleated flounces of 
chiffon and a full ruche about the neck. 

Modistes make very elegant collets slightly heavier than 
those just noted, of black peau de soie lined with immac- 
ulate white satin, the lining being made still more ex- 
quisite by a border of crimped white chiffon. The tri- 
ming enriching the outside is of jet sparfgles put on in 
large flowerlike clusters representing mammoth pansies 
or daisies in shape, every spangle sewed on by the hand 
of painstaking needle-women. These trimmings are con- 
fined to the yokelike top of the cape; which is circular, 
and forms voluminous folds around the shoulders. By 
way of variety these capes are completed by very fine 
black net instead of chiffon, used in ove or two knife- 
pleated ruffles over the peau de soie, and a ruche of the 
same about the neck. 


ECRU LINEN PASSEMENTERIE. 


A novelty used by Paris dressmakers for trimming grass- 
linen dresses is linen passementerie in cords and loops of 
the écru shade of the linen of the gown. It forms very 
effective yokes, shaped to extend low over the shoulders in 
1830 fashion, the design of open loops and wide meshes 
showing the colored silk lining upon which it is mounted. 
Less elaborate linen trimmings are passementerie edgings, 
extremely narrow, in trefoil and rose designs, to finish off 
revers and collarettes of the favorite sheer linen in the 
natural flax-colored shade. 

A good deal of color is in the most recently imported 
grass-linen gowns, and this does not depend alone upon 
upon which they are made, but is woven in 
the écru fabric. Red in scarlet shades is very effective in 
a large watered —_ — a very light écru ground, a 
chain-stitching of silk of écru shades following all the 
moiré outlines to tone them down slightly. 

Very gay Scotch plaid ribbons,in which the French - 
seem to delight in midsummer as well as in winter, are 
used to trim these light linen frocks. The Stuart plaid, 
one of the gayest red tartans, is used by Paquin on écru 
batiste gowns with a yoke of linen passementerie lined 
throughout with red taffeta. It forms a wide belt, with 
a bow at the back of projecting loops, four in a row, 
without ends. The ribbon collar, while drawn back in 
easy folds in front, is made very large further back by 
three loops beginning on each side, the last two extending 
far out beyond the neck to correspond with the loops 
that stick out back of the belt. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SUMMER WORK. 

BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD 
Moe and more, looking into 
s the repositories for women's 
work, does one realize that the em 
broiderer’s needle is twin sister to 
the artist's brush. Most beautiful 


are the modern achievements in 
this line, and one wonders at the 
skill and patience expended and 


the com parative cheapness of the 
‘ ompleted pieces There is a fash 
ion in needle-work as in everything 
Just now sweet pease thistles, 
und strawberries are the accepted 
designs among embroiderers, and 
ill of them are represented with 
wonderful fidelity to natural 
models 

‘A graceful occupation,” an old 
writer terms needle-work, ‘‘ and an 
inexhaustible source of interest and 
imusement But it is question- 
ible if amusement is a factor in the 
beautiful works of art, one may 
truly call them, which are exposed 
forsale. Itis very seldom that any 
steady occupation pursued to wrest 
a living from the cold world can be 
called a mirthful pastime, but em 
broidery is far less dreary than 
plain sewing, so the bread-winner 
whose art exempts her from the 
sordid strain of the latter is to be 
congratulated 

A very old historian says, ‘‘ Wo 
men who were pushed to extremes 
in the iutellectual era of Elizabeth, 
sought ftelaxation and recreation in 
surgery and embroidery.” 

The classification seems remarkable now when the pur- 
suits are so remotely separated, but evidently they were at 
that time regarded as inferior to the studies which made 


else 
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that reign couspicuous. That needle-work sustained a 
certain decadence in Elizabeth's day is proved by the 
words of a writer in Addison’s time, who says, by way of 
remonstrapce at the neglect of the needle, ‘‘ Sir, take the 
laudable mystery of embroidery into your serious consid- 
eration, and as you have a great deal of the virtue of the 
last century in you, continue to reform the present.” 

But we do beautiful work now, and never have such 
wonderfully excellent materials been obtainable as in this 
period. Silks are of texture and coloring that no speci- 
mens of past perfection can outvie; and here a word of 
—— may be appropriately given to those who are 
tempted by cheapness to purchase inferior qualities of 
working materials. Needle-work is too valuable to be 
treated in any but the best way; its durability is so prom- 
inent a feature that for a small difference in cost one 
should not yisk the roughness and fadingness, if such a 
word exists, that never are to be feared when the best of 
silk or wool is used in working. 

The wisdom of using the best is shown in the almost im- 
perishable tapestry worked by Matilda, the first English 
queen. Eight hundred years have effaced much of the 
original brilliancy, but if the working material had been 
of poor quality there would be no vestige of color left, 
while now there is still enough to give marvellous dis- 
tinctness to all the figures. Phink of the patience and 
perseverance of a woman who worked, with her maidens’ 
assistance, a panoramic spectacle which covered a piece of 






canvas two hundred and twenty-seven feet in length by 
twenty inches in width! In accordance with the some- 
what bloodthirsty ideas of the time, the lower border of 
one part is formed by a neat arrangement of the bodies of 
the men slain in the battle of Hastings. In the procession 
of historic events depicted by the industrious queen and 
her ladies there are over five hundred figures of men rep- 
resented as alive, and so little worth in the worker's eyes 
was her own sex that the representations of three women 
only were allowed upon the scene. The colors used in 
working the favored three are so extraordinary that one 
can hardly wish for more specimens of early English wo- 
mankind. One must allow for the change wrought by 
Time's effacing fingers, but green eyes, blue hair, and buff 
cheeks conflict with one’s ideals of even the plainest hero- 
ines of history. In the same historic piece of work there 
are prancing war-horses with navy-blue bodies, support- 
ed upon green or blue legs tipped with scarlet hoofs. Add 
to this singular combination a showy golden mane, and 
one either believes that Matilda was color-blind, or else 
that the dyers of her day were inferior to our modern ar- 
tisans, and failed to supply shades of the proper variety 
for reproducing natural objects. 

Among the beautiful finished pieces of work that a 
woman's @xchange has for sale is a curtain for draping 
the back of an upright piano. Some one has said that a 
piano is a necessary blot upon a drawing-room. With 
that admitted as a fact, it is well to know how to disguise 
the cumbrous piece of furniture, or at least partially alter 
its appearance. By turning a piano across a corner with 
its back to the room, its top supporting choice articles of 
bric-A-brac, and its back pleasantly draped, it becomes 
rather inoffensive in —. The drapery 1 speak of 
was a broad length of cinnamon-brown Roman sheeting 
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Across the lower part a lattice was 
made of narrow green ribbon cross- 
ed with regular precision and held 
down by cross-stitching—perhaps 
I should call it cat-stitching—taken 
across the ribbon with heavy em- 
broidery silk. The ribbon, which 
was of satin of the width next to 
the narrowest, was merely a foun- 
dation for the stitching which 
nearly covered it, but the work 
was much simplified by this plan 
in comparison with the laborious 
method of embroidering the lines 
solidly, as they would have to be 
done to produce the right effect. 
Above the lattice, and presumably 
growing bebind it, were tall stalks 
of hollyhocks, with the stems and 
leaves beautifully worked in dul! 
green silks. The flowers were in 
shades of pink and red with one 
or two creamy blossoms. The 
curtain was attached to the top of 
the piano by small brass rings 
slipped over a slender rod, like 
those in use upon bookshelves. 
Even an undecorated curtain made 
with much more fulness than an 
embroidered one is a great improve 
ment upon the unmitigated barren- 
ness of a piano which stands, as ‘it 
is generally placed, with its un- 
adorned back to the company. 

There has long been a most rea- 
sonable prejudice against the once 
all-prevailing tidy, but in some of 
the countries across the sea, chair- 
backs, which are a reformed species 
of tidy,are quiteinfavor. *‘‘ Bear's 
grease” and the like abominations 
have gone out of date in the march 
of civilization, so the chair-backs 
are meant for comfort rather than 
protection. The best form is made 
of a lightly stuffed piece as wide 
and Jong as the chair back proper. 
A similar piece, without stuffing, is 
attached to the front piece at the 
top, and the two are tied together 
at the sides, or in some cases the two lengths are sewed 
together at the sides, 
and the back is made 
to open down the 
middle and button or 
tie together like a slip 
cover. Sometimes 
these articles are 
made the subject of 
much embroidery by 
way of decoration, 
and as it is desirable 
that they should be 
capable of being 
washed at times, linen 
or some heavy mate- 
rial made of cotton 
is the most satisfac- 
tory. And linen em- 
a thread is 
preferable to silk for 
the needle-work put 
upon them. 

Tomake the rooms 
of a small summer 
cottage pretty is, as 
most persons have 
heard before, the 
housekeeper’s' most 
fervent desire. So 
much dainty decora- 
tion can be done with 
crape paper that it 
is quite worth while 
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to take the agreeable trouble of using it instead of woven 
fabrics. One of the prettiest possible dressing-tables for 
a bedroom can be made by the usual device of covering a 
box of the right size with white muslin for a foundation, 
and securing a barrel hoop some distance above it to sup- 
port the drapery. The description conjures up a mental 
picture of a muslin-draped duchesse table; but muslin is 
less fairylike for the use than pale sea-green crape-paper of 
the best quality. The stand should be covered with the 
paper, the top of the table being edged with four-inch- 
wide strips of it doubled and box-pleated through. the 
centre. The curtains that fall from the hoop above the 
stand to the ground are made of the paper, and the mirror 
hanging at the back should have its frame covered with 
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either pleated or plain paper. Where the curtains parted, 
at the top of one paper-decorated stand I saw, was artis- 
tically added a group of pressed ferns which drooped 
upon the drapery most gracefully. Possibly a row of 
small fronds lightly gummed to the edge would make a 
graceful border for the whole length of the drapery, but 
that would be a matter of experiment for the housekeeper. 
Cushions and bureau covers which will last a summer 
can be made of paper, and a pretty frieze can be made of 
paper twelve inches wide, finished on the lower edge with 
a cord made by twisting or braiding rolled strips of a 
darker shade of the same crape-paper. I have seen a bed- 
room with a pale blue frieze, and adining-room with one of 
scarlet, For bordering the latter the braid was also scarlet. 





Back or Inpra S1rx Gown, Fe. 2, 
on Pace 480. 





Front or Wuire Canvas Gown, 
Fie. 1, on Pace 480. 


A frieze of 
cool, quiet col- 
ors, like a bis- 


cuit or pale 
gray, if they 
suit the sur- 


rounding. tints, 
will be tasteful. 
The narrow 
edge in either 
case may be dis- 
tinctly darker, 
and if there is a picture- 
rod on the wall at a proper 
distance from the ceiling, 
no other edge will be re- 
quired. 

Among the many little 
things that workers may 
like to make in prepara- 
tion for the fairs they are 
sooner or later expected 
to assist with the work of 
their hands is a pretty 
toilet pin-cushion made in 
the form of a soft flat 
bolster eight inches long 
by one and a half inches 
broad when finished. An 
appearance of size is given 
by a frill of lace four inch- 
es wide sewed all around 
it. The cushion part may 
be of silk orlinen. If the 
latter, forget-me-nots or 
any smal! flower may be 
embroidered upon it be- 
fore making up. 

A handkerchief-holder 
to match the cushion is a 
pretty bureau conven- 
ence. It may be made in 
the ordinary shape, the 
only novelty being the 
fulled wide lace around 
the edge in place of the 
usual cord or box-pleated 
ribbon. 

A hanging cushion, to 
take the place of the bu- 
reau cushion, is made with 
a child’s Florentine straw 
hat, with half of the brim 
flattened down and the 
shallow part of the crown 
occupied by a cushion 
covered with red velvet. 
Ribbon of the same shade 
is used to suspend the arti- 
cle to the wall or bureau. 

From Germany comes a 
little medicine-holder for 
travellers that should also 
find its use among the be- 
longings of the sojourners 
at the summer hotels. The 
case is made on the same 
model asthe dressing cases 
that hold combs, brushes, 
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etc., but on a smaller scale. The material is brown 
linen stiffened with an interlining. The bottom is turned 
up three inches, and hand-stitched in horizontal lines an 
inch and a half apart, or of the right size to accommodate 
half-ounce bottles. Another strip the width of the part 
turned up is stitched on several inches above, and divided 
in the same way to hold another set of six or eight bottles, 
as the case may be. A little ornamentation may be added 
by working a pattern in stem-stitch close to the edge of 
the case all around, or, if the article is for a gift, it may be 
made more attractive by working a circle of tiny leaves 
around an initial or monogram in the plain space above 
the upper row of bottles. The top part of the case should 
be cut into a point and supplied with ribbon strings to tie 
when the case is rolled up. The bottles, all matching in 
size and shape, can be procured at any drug-store. Some 
sliould be filled with very ordinary medicines, like pare 
goric, peppermint, arnica, belladonna, and camphor, and 
labelled, while others may be left for the owner to have 
filled according to requirement. 
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LITTLE MISS BUSYBODY. 
BY EDITH V. B. MATTHEWS. 


W HEN Eva Bond and her maid, having left the com. 
fortable arm-chairs of the parlor car of the Limited, 
had settled themselves in the hot stuffy car of one of those 
trains that sniff their way through the back yards of the 
many villages seattered among the hills behind the Hud- 
son, Eva felt herself to be a very ill-used girl. To be de- 
spatched, just as the Christmas holidays were beginning, 
to a couple of country aunts whom she had never seen, 
was enough to provoke an archangel, still more such a 
privileged person as a New York girl in her third season. 
Uf course she really was sorry for Harry. It was hard 
on a Yale man to be laid up with the infantile disease of 
measles, and besides—he wus her brother. She wished 
her mother had not corresponded so assiduously all these 
years with her maiden sisters, or that they had not been 
so urgent in begging their niece to come and visit them. 
Well, she must make the best of it, and she immediately 
set to work planning how she would dispose of her time. 
‘* Toot-oot,” hiccoughed the engine, as with a jerk the 
train came to a standstill, and the conductor banged open 
the door to yell, *‘ Peacedale!” Up got Eva, taking her 
umbrella, and leaving the maid to follow with the rest of 
the packages. Once on the platform of the little wooden 
station, Eva found it bitterly cold and lonely-looking, but 
before she had time to give this much thought a huge fur 
overcoat moved towards her and a deep voice said, 

* Air you the Miss Lanes’ niece from New York?” 

‘Tam Miss Bond,” replied Eva, stiffly. 

“ 1 guess that be all one and the same, so if ye'll give 
me your things and step into that there sleigh, I'll drive 
ye to the house. They were expecting ye up by the 2.10; 
but perhaps ye coukin’t manage it?” the man continued, 
inguiringly 

Without deigning an answer, Eva got into the sleigh, 
and the maid with the bundles climbed in after. The fur 
overcoat got up in front,and soon they were spinning 
down the main road. After a short ten-minute drive, 
which brought them to the other end of the village, the 
sleigh came to a stop. 

** Here ye air,” said the deep voice. 

Eva scrambled out and stood with open pocket-book. 

** How much is it?” she asked. 

“ Nuthin’,” and the deep voice sounded offended. ‘I 
don’t run a livery-stable; I did it to oblige Miss Lane,” 
and with that he whipped up and drove away. 

Eva was fast losing her temper, and so she turned 
quickly and gave the little wooden gate in front of her 
an impatient push, and walked up the path that led to 
the cottage. As she stepped on the veranda the door 
opened and two women formed silhouettes against the 
light from within. One rushed impulsively forward and 
clasped Eva in her arms, exclaiming, 

‘“My dear—oh, my dear!” aud then, holding her at 
arm's -iength, she added, softly, ‘‘our dear sister's only 
daughter.” 

‘Come right in out of the cold, Julia, and don't keep 
that child freezing outside,” cried the other woman from 
the inside door mat, and as Eva, somewhat bewildered by 
her reception, stepped inside, she was again eagerly seized 
aud the hugging process was gone through once more. 

‘She has her father's eyes, Sally, but'for all that she is 
the image of Jane at her age,” and Eva’s aunt wiped a 
reminiscent tear away 

Eva began to feel intensely uncomfortable under the 
cordial but open scrutiny of her aunts, and so, turning to 
the one whom she had heard called Sally, she said, 

** Please, Aunt Sally, will you have Elise shown to my 
room?” 

‘* Certainly, dear; I don’t know what I can have been 
thinking of, but you know your coming has been quite 
an excitement for us. Julia, where is Mary?” 

*‘ Here, mum,” replied Mary, a bright-looking maid-of- 
all-work, While speaking she had relieved Elise of some 
of her bundles, and the two disappeared up the stairs. 

** Do you care to go to your room now, or will you come 
into the sitting-room and get acquainted?” inquired Aunt 
Julia, with a smile. 

‘Ob, 1 will come into the sitting-room. 
go up till after tea,” replied Eva. 

The aunts looked at each other, somewhat puzzled, and 
then Sally said, ‘* We don’t usually have tea till six, and 
it’s only five, my dear; but if you are hungry, I dare say 
we can have it earlier.” 

“Oh no,” replied Eva. 

So they proceeded into the sitting- room, which was 
pleasant and cheerful. As soon as they were seated Aunt 
Sally turned to Eva and said, 

“And now, dear child, tell us all about your brother 
Harry's illness.” 

Fva related how he had caught the disease, and then, 
#..er much eeeieing from both old ladies, she gave an 
account of every member of the family. Then in turn she 
asked the two old ladies to tell her something about them- 
selves 

‘There is nothing to tell,” said Julia, laughing; ‘‘ we 
live quietly, contenting ourselves with bousckeopi and 
reading in winter, but in summer we have the garden to 
attend to, and then, of course, fall is preserving-time.” 

‘* But don’t you ever dine with your neighbors, or have 
—er—sociables?” inquired Eva, bringing out the last word 
as by a happy inspiration. 

5 To besure. On Thanksgiving we dine with Mrs.Greene, 
who lives close by, and on Christmas she dines with us. 
She is a widow, and the kindest soul living, always to be 
found when there is sickness, a born nurse, but with such 
an outspoken way that the young folks are afraid of her. 
Summers we have picnics, and at Easter we have the 
chureh fair, so that Peacedale is not a dull place,” Aunt 
Sally said, with pride. 

‘Mercy! what a life!” thought Eva, but all she said 
was,‘' I dare say you have charming times, but don’t you 
get rather tired of seeing the same ‘people all the year 
round?” 

‘‘Why,no. Howcould 1? They are all friends, and be- 
sides—" 

* Sally, you must stop chatting,” said Julia, on oy | 
Mary appear at the door. ‘‘ Tea is ready.” And she | 
the way into the dining-room. 

When Eva stepped in after her she received a severe 
shock. The table was spread for a hearty supper. There 
were cold chicken and bam, and tea biscuits, preserves, 
cake, and tea. Eva almost gasped. Evidently there was 


I don’t care to 
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to Na ag dinner, and she was expected to eat at six 
o'clock! 

After a somewhat silent repust, the eyening was spent 
in the sitting-room, both old ladies taking their seats in 
front of the fire, having previously armed t Ives with 
huge pieces of embroidery. Eva meanwhile gave them a 
sketch of her home life and how she spent her days; then 
the conversation turued on books, and she found, to her 
mortification, that though her aunts were not as well up 
in the casual fiction of to-day, yet they were far better 
grounded in literature that had stood the test of time. 

When the clock struck ten, both ladies folded their 
work and rose to say good-night. Sully tried the win- 
dows and doors to make sure that they were well bolted, 
— Julia turned out the lamps. Eva began to expostu- 
ate. 

‘Surely, Aunt Julia, you don’t go to bed at ten o'clock; 
it’s 80 very early.” 

“Why, my dear, sister and I are half an hour beyond 
our usual bedtime now, but we were so interested in list- 
ening to you that we forgot the time.” 

Eva was indignant that she should be sent to her room 
at this ridiculous hour. In no amiable mood, she preceded 
her aunts up thestairs. At the top she turned round and 
bade them a curt good-night. 

**But, my dear,” said Aunt Julia, in mild surprise, 
** won't you let me see if you have everything you need, 
and whether Mary has provided you with sufficient cover- 
ing?” 

* Certainly, we will see the dear child settled for the 
night,” said Sally, decidedly. 

** Really, Aunt Sally, Elise will see to anything I ma 
wish, and I am sure | shall be very comfortable, than 

ou. I suppose Elise can get my breakfast for me when 


ring?” 

“3 We always breakfast together downstairs at eight, 
my dear,” replied Aunt Julia, a little stiffly. 

“Oh, I never come down to breakfast,” said Eva, un- 
graciously, ‘‘and I don’t care to be waked till half past 
eight, so pray don’t trouble about me in the mornings.” 
And with another good-night, Eva entered the room and 
closed the door, leaving ber aunts outside in a somewhat 
dazed condition. Elise was whiting for her, and having 
removed her dress and put on a loose dressing - sack, she 
dismissed the maid. ft alone, she prone her bag, 
— a letter from the pocket, read it carefully, then let 
t slip, while she thought deeply for a minute or two, and 
finally, with a slight ate and a half sigh, she picked the 
letter up, folded it, and replaced it in the pocket, after 
which she sat down by the fire, put the candle by her 
side, and soon was absorbed in a recent production en- 
tilled A Blue Chrysanthemum, or Nature's Freak. 

The next morning, when Eva awoke, she found Elise 
with the tray standing by her bed. For a moment she 
thought herself at home, but on looking round she quick- 
ly realized where she was, and almost shuddered at the 
memory of that six-o’clock supper. However, she had 
fully concluded that it was clearly her duty to show her 
aunts how people of their evident social standing in the 
village should conduct their household. The poor things 
were so countrified that it would be a mercy to inform 
them how their more enlightened relatives lived; and be- 
sides, three weeks of suppers were not to be borne. To 
effect this change she must make herself most agreeable, 
so with a final yawn and stretch she roused herself suffi- 
ciently to sip the coffee and to inquire if ber trunks had 
arrived. Elise responded that they had come nearly two 
hours ago, and that she would ‘install mademoiselle as 
soon as she would have descended to the ladies.” 

Eva dressed herself leisurely, glancing every now and 
then out of the window. 

‘*T’ll go and take a walk before luncheon and see what's 
on the other side of those hills.” 

She ran lightly down stairs, and walked out and up the 
street some distance before she realized that she had not 
been into the sitting-room to bid her aunts good-morning. 
‘*How stupid of me!” she thought; “‘but I'll be extra 
pleasant at lunch—dinner, 1 mean—to make up for my 
carelessness,” 

Eva enjoyed the brisk walk, and was rather astonished 
when turning back to find how farshe had come, Hurry- 
ing along, she arrived breathless at the door just as the 
clock struck one, and in the hall encountered her two 
aunts, who joyously saluted her with: 

“Oh, my dear, we were so worried. How did you get 
lost? Why didn’t you let us know you were going out? 
we could have sent some one to show you the way.” 

‘* But I didn’t get lost,” said Eva, somewhat puzzled. 

“ Didn’t get lost!” said Aunt Sally; “then what de- 
tained you, my dear child? Your aunt Julia and I have 
been watching for you over an hour, and I’m afraid the 
dinner is spoilt,” she added, ruefully. 

**Do you dine at twelve?” exclaimed Eva, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Why, yes, we always have; I'm afraid you find it 
rather early,” replied Aunt Julia, deprecatorily. 

“Oh, at home we always lunch at one, of course; but 
I'm sorry I kept = waiting,” said Eva, inwardly resolv- 
ing that she would begin the social training of her aunts 
at once. 

When they were seated at table Aunt Sally said: ‘‘ You 
must be starved, child; you didn't have any breakfast. 
Your maid would only take a cup of coffee and some 
toast; she said you would be angry if she brought you 
anything else.” 

“Indeed, aunty, I never take anything more in the 
morning, and it isn’t good, you know, to eat meat three 
times a day. You see, at home we live like this: Coffee 
and rolls are brought to our rooms, then mamma and I get 
up, and she goes her way and I mine. At lunch, which we 
have at one, we all meet and plan what we are to do in 
the afternoon; then we get home by five and have tea and 
cakes, or else we drop in at some friend’s house and have 
it there. We have a real cozy time before dinner, and then 
dress and are ready for a good hearty meal by eight.” Eva 
gradually warmed to her subject,and continued to expatiate 
on the advantages of living in her way and Keeping late 
hours. “What's the good of getting up early in the morn- 
ing? There’s never much to do,and the evening is the jolli- 
est time of the whole twenty-four hours. The day is 
over, and with it all work and business, and then each has 
something funny in the day’s experience to tell about, 
and one can read aloud while the others work, or else 
there are all can play,” finished Eva, striving to 
mention that would be attractive to her hostesses, 
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and carefully refraining from mentioning the club meet- 
ings, dinvers, and dances that usually occupied her own 
evenings in New York, 

“It sounds like a delightful way of living, but I'm 
—_ scarcely a useful one,” timidly suggested Aunt 

ulia. 

**Why, there are just as many hours to be busy in, 
aunt, only = begin here at the wrong end.” 

“I should like the breakfast in bed the best,” said 
Aunt Julia, looking a little guilty at confessing to such 
laziness. 

“It would never do for us to live that way, my child,” 
said Aunt Sally, decidedly, but with a note o ret in her 
voice. ‘If sister and 1 up at nine, what would become 
of the children we to sew two days a-‘week in the 
village at nine o'clock, and the sewing-circle that meets 
round every Thursday agen b and it would put things 
so sort of astray that we w n’t get time for our read- 
ings of a Saturday afternoon; and how could we get to 
church on the Sabbath?” she added, as a final culmination 
of protest against suck luxurious ways. 

Nothing daunted, Eva once more entered the arena, and 
pointed out that the children could be taught to sew at 
ten, and that it would be much more amusing to have the 
sewing-circle meet in the evening, and to allow the men 
to come in later to a little supper, that they would have 
plenty of time for the reading, and that Sundays they 
could rise a little earlier in order to be at church on time, 
and then she concluded, in a burst of enthusiasm: 

“Oh, aunties, do try my way. please, and if you will 
let me, I will even keep house till you get used to it. I'm 
sure you'll be far more comfortable.” 

Aunt Julia and Sally looked at each other. The plan 
sounded very inviting. Every year now, as they grew older, 
it was harder to keep to their early rising when the 
mornings were cold and dark, and the idea of having the 
sewing-circle meet in the evening, with the addition of 
supper and men-folks, sounded delightfully festive to 
Ju bE whe loved such little gayeties as she had been able 
to indulge in. 

‘** Well, my dear,” said Aunt Sally, afte: reading con- 
sent in her sister's face, *‘if you like we will give your 
plan a trial, but I should certainly not think of giving 
over the responsibility of housekeeping to such inexperi- 
enced hands as yours. However, you may make what 
Sas you please, although for my part I somehow 
feel it’s all wrong.” 

“Oh, you dears!” exclaimed Eva, radiant at having so 
easily won her battle. ‘* You'll see how nice it is. And 
we will begin to-morrow, so tell Mary to have three little 
trays ready at half past eight with coffee and toast, and 
have her carry them to your room, and Elise will bring 
mine to me.” 

‘*But we always have more for breakfast than that,” 
observed Aunt Julia. 

“ Yes, that’s just it; but eating early in the morning is 
most unnecessary,” quickly answered Eva. 

Aunt Julia said nothing, feeling somehow as though 
she must bave been rather a glutton hitherto. 

Eva planned the next day, and even suggested a dainty 
but simple little bill of fare for the dinner, and concluded, 
a are: ** Perhaps we had better dine at seven, Aunt 

ly, and have tea at four, as you are not used to late 
hours.” Then, in good-humor with all the world, she 
said, as they rose, “If you don’t wish me, aunty, I think 
I will take my sketch -book to a fallen tree I passed 
this morning and try and do a little bit of your glorious 
scenery.” 

‘**Do, dear child. Sister and I are going to call on Mrs. 
Greene, who has been ailing all this winter. But don't 
be home late; it gets dark so early now.” 

The next morning Eva awoke with the sense of having 
something on hand for that day. ‘‘Oh,I know what it 
is!” she thought. ‘I’m going to see aunties carry out my 

lan of housekeeping. Really, they are charming old 
ies. Aunt Julia is timid and yielding, and Aunt Sally 
thinks she is more decided in her views, but a breath of 
air knocks them all out. How I could twist them both 
round my little finger!” she reflected, complacently. 

At ten she went into the sitting-room, and found both 
her aunts there. ‘‘ Well, did you enjoy your extra little 
nap?” she asked. 

** Yes, indeed!” they both exclaimed. 

** But I know it is not right,” added Aunt Sally. 

But Eva laughed her scruples away and kept up a 
merry conversation. At eleven she noticed that first 
Aunt Julia and then Aunt Sally became more silent and 

lanced more and more at the clock. ‘‘ I wonder if I am 
eeping them from anything,” thought Eva, and after the 
sixth furtive look her aunts took at the clock she said: 

** Aunties, am I keeping you from doing something? 
Pray don’t mind me.” 

**No, no, dear,” both answered, hurriedly, and Aunt 
Julia reddened, but their remarks were almost mono- 
syllabic. 

Not till Mary announced lunch did they brighten up. 
They ate their lunch eagerly, and became quite cheerful 
again. 

eFor two or three days the new way of living seemed to 
work smoothly; and Eva, delighted with her success, grew 
to like both her aunts and tried to make herself agreeable, 
and so completely captivated her aged relatives that her 
jokes came to be regarded almost as words of wisdom, 
and her opinions were eagerly sought. She was consult- 
ed as to the daily board, into her ears were poured 
the trifling annoyances that are continually befalling us, 
and she was even consulted as to whether it would be 
safe, as it was rather cloudy, for them to wear the corded 
black silk to church, or whether it would not be more 
prudent to wear the black cashmere with the moiré lapels 
that they had taken to wearing—at Eva's instigation— 
down to dinner every night. Eva accepted her position 
as monitor as a matter of course, and even began to have 
a half-pitying feeling towards her aunts for their helpless 
attitude. ‘* Poor dears!” she sometimes thought, “ they 
are sadly in need of a manager. How fortunate for them 
that I came when I did!” 

Thus the days continued much the same as far as Eva 
was concerned. Her time was spent reading, walking, or 
sketching, and her especial delight was, in the evenings, 
to sit down between her two aunts and expound her views 
on life. To the two old women, whose own lives had 
been so cramped, this fresh young girl’s ideas and thoughts 
seemed truly wonderful, and Eva felt that she had never 
been so fully appreciated before. 
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Little by little, in the course of the three weeks Eva’s 
vom had now reached, a change had taken place in Julia 
Sally. They had lost a great deal of their happy 
contented expression, and seemed to have aged and be- 
come weaker. Then, too, the housekeeping become 
more of a burden, for Mary had given notice under the 
new system of hours, and since ber departure the *‘ help” 
had been many and varied. It was at Eva's suggestion 
also thut they had given up their sewing-class of village 
children; for, as their niece said, had they not really done 
their share of work, and could they not fold their hands 
now in their old — In truth, they had wn more 
listless, and seemed satisfied to sit by the fire and em- 
broider, aud nod or smile to some remark of Eva's. Of 
late Julia‘had not come down till lunch-time, and then 
had appeared so tired that she had little or no appetite 
for eating. At first these changes had been so gradual 
that Eva had not noticed them, but when she did she 
thought her aunts were dull, and that as her coolness 
toward the daughters of her aunts’ friends had prevented 
them from dropping in for a gossip as formerly, it would 
be a good thing to make them have some diversion. 

The next morning after this conclusion she said: 
“Aunties, why don’t you have the sewing- circle here 
next Thursday night? It’s Mrs. Greene’s turn, but as 
she’s not very well she would probably be delighted to 
have it off her hands, It will be lots of fun, for we'll 
make quite a party of it; and I do want to see a meet- 
ing, borers I go,” she pleaded. 

ut both said no, that it would not be fair to deprive 
Mrs. Greeve of her turn, and it required quite a struggle 
on Eva’s part to get them to say they would ask Mrs. 
Greene if she would prefer to exchange turns with them. 
As Eva anticipated, Mrs. Greene was delighted to post- 
pone the pleasure of having sixteen women at her house; 
so for the next couple of days all was bustle and hurry. 
The parlor was opened, aired, and dusted, the sitting- 
room was tidied, so that wraps could be laid aside there. 
Cake was baked, sandwiches made ready, and the china 
and glass got down from the cupboard and washed. In 
short, the house was turned upside down, and Aunts Sally 
and Julia were as joyous over the prospect of festivity as 
a pair of children, 

The eventful day came at last, and was spent in puttin 
finishing touches to the rooms and table. At eight eoledk 
Eva and her two aunts, in gala attire, stood in the parlor 
ready to receive the guests. They had not long to wait, 
for the door opened and in walked Mrs. Wilson, the doc- 
tor’s wife. 

**T’m glad you could come,” said Aunt Sally, primly. 

‘**Such a cold evening, too,” tittered Aunt Suita. 

Then in rapid succession followed the minister’s wife, 
Mrs. Stimson—the native poetess—Mrs. Perkins, a widow 
for the third time, several ladies from the village who 
were regarded as the aristocrats, being able t+ trace back 
three generations of ancestors who were nat ves of that 
settlement, and finally the Dawson twins arriv: 1. These 
were two old maidens of sixty who had never been known 
not to say precisely the same thing, dress in the same 
manner, and who had retained their youthful curls and 
smile. 

“So gut you could come,” murmured Aunt Sally, me- 
chanically 


** It’s a great pleasure, I'm sure,” remarked Misses An- 
gelica and Charity Dawson simultaneously. 

All had now arrived; and as there was no cause for 
delay, after a little fluttering they seated themselves in a 
sort of semicircle and began their sewing. At first Eva's 
presence checked the natural flow of conversation, but 
finding that she was not responsive, they soon paid no 
more attention to her than if she had been wall - paper. 
This gave Eva an opportunity of hearing all the absent 
members of the town passed in not unkindly review, and 
also many items of local importance discussed. 

Toward half past nine a little undercurrent of excite- 
ment seemed to take possession of the sewing-circle ; for 
besides the unusualness of meeting in the evening, the 
husbands had been invited to join them at that hour in 
light refreshments. When the outer door opened and 
male voices were heard in the hall, there was an actual 
hum of expectancy. The men had not dared to come 
singly, for each feared to be first, so they had arranged to 
meet at the minister’s house and come over in a mass. 

Aunt Sally and Aunt Julia greeted their new guests 
with hospitable tremulousness, and then rushed off to see 
that the supper was ready, leaving Eva the task of taking 
off the awkwardness of the situation. She heroically 
played the part, speaking enthusiastically to the minister 
of his last sermon, shaking her head over the new doctor 
to the old one, and thus smoothing over the rough places 
and putting the men at their ease. Aunt Sally came back 
and announced that supper was ready. The sight of food 
broke all remaining stiffness, and Eva soon thought she 
had never heard such a babel of tongues before, nor seen 
such voracity. It seemed as if she no sooner replenished 
a plate than it was emptied again; and as for Aunt Julia, 
she was darting here and there with sandwiches and cakes 
like a sprightly girl. Her eyes were unusually bright, 
and there were two red spots in her cheeks; however, she 
seemed to be enjoying herself hugely, as did likewise 
Aunt Sally, who was ap urns, baa the cup custard. 

At half past ten the party broke up, and-good-nights 
and thanks were exchanged. 

When the last guests had gone, Eva turned to her aunts 
and said, triumphantly, ‘‘ There! now don’t you think my 
idea was a success?” 

** Yes, indeed, my dear, and it’s been a most enjoyable 
evening,” said both sisters together, while they gathered 
the remaining cakes and wrap them corabalty in a 
napkin to keep them fresh. ‘Good - night, dear child,” 
and having kissed Eva, they separated at the head of the 
stairs and went to their rooms. 

‘The next morning Eva came down even later than 
usual, being tired from her experience of the previous 
day. In the sitting-room she found neither of her aunts 
nor yct a fire lighted. After ringing three times, Martha, 
the latest servant-girl, finally appeared, looking scared. 
Eva asked her why the fire was not lit, and also whether 
her aunts had not come down. For all answer the girl 
threw her apron over her head and began to rock herself 
backward and forward, crying, ‘‘ Oh, miss, she’s going to 
die—she’s going to die, sure!” 

**Who’s going to die?” said Eva, impatiently. 

“Why, Miss Julia,” — the girl. 

“Is my aunt ill?” inqu Eva, amazed. 
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**Oh yes; she don’t know Miss Sally no more, and the 
doctor's been and shook his head! Ob! ob! and she’s such 
a nice lady,” continued Martha.. 

‘* Where is Miss Sally,” inquired Eva, feeling dazed by 
the suddenness of the news. 

“She is with her, miss. Shall I call her?” 

“Yes. No, I'll go myself,” replied Eva, 

She went to her aunts’ room and knucked gently; being 
told to come in, she opened the door, and found the room 
but dimly lighted. On the bed lay her aunt Julia, toss- 
ing and turning and muttering to herself, a prey to high 
fever. By her side sat Aunt Sully, looking hardly less 
ill than her sister. She scarcely turned at Eva’s entrance, 
and it was only when the latter, feeling suddenly abushed 
and useless, said, ‘‘Can I do anything, aunt?” that she 
turned and said, dully, “‘ No, my dear; I am here.” 

‘*But can’t you rest? I will watch.” 

Her aunt only shook her head, and seemed impatient at 
being disturbed. It was from the servants that Eva learnt 
that the fever had seized her aunt Julia during the night, 
and that her aunt Sally had become alarmed towards 
morning and sent for the doctor. 

‘*And she uever called me,” thought Eva, bitterly, all 
at once realizing of how little real consequence she was 
to them. She had thought herself so important and so 
need <.! and here now, when she should have been of 
y.ost use, she was utterly forgotten. It was ingratitude, 
oase ingratitude, after all her interest in them. Thus 
thinking, she returned to the sitting-room to find Mrs. 
Greene, whom she had never met, but who, in spite of her 
own ill health, had come to inquire how ber friend was. 
Eva described her aunt’s condition in a rather vish 
tone, and stood waiting for Mrs. Greene to go; but the 
latter had no such intention, and sat facing Eva and seru- 
tinizing her closely. 

‘** Humph!” she said at last, abruptly, “a pretty mess you 
have made of things here.” Then, as Eva looked up sur- 

ised, she continued: ‘‘ Oh, I know I’m plain-spoken, but 
t’s honest, anyhow, and it does me good to ~ my mind 
to such meddlesome busybodies as you. I haven't been 
about lately, but I’ve heard a thing or two just the sume, 
and I declare it’s a disgraceful shame the way you have 
driven those saintlike aunts of yours. I suppose you 
think, because you're from New York, you know every- 
thing, and that your manner of living is the only right 
one. And because their ways are not yours you don’t 
like it, aud you think it your duty to revolutionize every- 
thing, and upset the lives of two women who are too good 
to see through your selfishness. The only wonder to me 
is they are not doth ill; but I hope, if it’s not too late, they 
will at last know you for what you are. Poor dear Julia!” 
Mrs. Greene ended with a half sob. 

Eva during this speech had been too petrified to speak, 
and even now she gazed dumbly at Mrs. Greene, trying 
to gather the sense of what she had just heard. 

* Well,” said the latter, with a sniffle, as she turned to 
go, ‘‘I guess you think me a cantankerous old woman, 
but I just couldn’t see you standing there looking so in- 
different and not ease my mind, when I think of that poor 
dear upstairs burning up with a fever, and all through 
your wilfulness.” And with this parting shot Mrs. Greene 
opened the door. 

“Stop!” said Eva oy and Mrs. Greene turned 
round. ‘‘Whatdo you mean by putting the blame of my 
aunt’s illness on me? How can ome caused it?” 

** How can you have caused it?” repeated Mrs. Greene, 
in her turn surprised. ‘‘ Who else did, I should like to 
know? Didu’t you turn their way of living upside down? 
Didn't you bring your new-fangled notions here and wor- 
ry your poor aunts till they agreed to wait for their din- 
ner till seven o'clock? Didn't you Ict them see that it 
was not considered genteel to eat breakfast? Didn’t you 
insist that they should keep late hours, and give up work 
that had been their pride from girlhood? Answer me; 
wasn’t it you did all this? I know what you think of us 
country folks, for I was a town woman myself before I 
came here; but you've a great deal to learn before you 
take to missionary work.” And so saying, Mrs. Greene 
went out and shut the door after her. 

Eva stood quite still for a moment, gazing at the closed 
door, too indignant at being spoken to in that manner to 
realize at first the import of what Mrs. Greene had said. 
To think that she, Eva Bond, who had always been so 
petted, admired, and yielded to, should be spoken to like 
a ten- year-old school-girl, and by a stranger, too. Oh, 
it was oulrageous! She would leave at ouce for home. 
And with this determination she ran up stairs to order her 
packing to be done. On the landing she met the doctor, 
and she remembered that she had forgotten her aunt. 

‘*How is she?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“Pretty bad; but with good nursing she can pull 
through. I don’t understand why she is so weak; it’s as 
if she had been under some strain of excitement,” replied 
the doctor, with a puzzled frown. 

For the first time Eva lad a guilty feeling, and with- 
out answering she crept to her aunt's door and offered to 
relieve Aunt Sally of her watching. The latter agcepted, 
bees now completely exhausted. So Eva took her post 
by the bedside, all thought of going home — given up. 
As she sat there in the still room, the dead silence bein 
broken only now and then by a low mutter from the sic 
woman, Eva had plenty of time for reflection. The scene 
she had just gone through with Mrs. Greene recurred 
vividly to her mind, she began to gather the full 
meaning of what the latter had said. Had she really been 
so selfish? She searched herself and could find no other 
reason. Yes, she certainly had sought to mould her 
aunts. At first, because their ways were not her ways 
and so annoyed her, and then, later, from that inherent 
liking for mastery that is in us all. How hateful she 
seemed to herself; how bigoted and narrow she had been 
in her views! For she at last realized that life may be 
broader and have as much scope in a small vill as in 
the biggest city. Just then Aunt Sally came in to relieve 
her, | she went to her room, resolving to write home 
and say that Aunt Julia was ill, and that she could not 
return for some time. 

In the long and anxious days that followed, Eva learnt 
many things. First, to admire the sweet, gentle, and help- 
ful character of her aunt Sally, and the silence with 
which Aunt Julia bore pain, each service being accepted 
smilingly and gratefully. Then to look and wonder at 
the love between the two sisters, for she had never at- 
tempted to make a bond of sympathy between herself 
aud younger sister. She also learnt patience. She was 
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surprised at the sorrow evinced by the entire neighbor- 
hood, and also at the many expressions of gratitude ut- 
tered by the callers for the services rendered them by the 
sick woman in the past. It amazed her that such a quict 
life should have so impressed itself on its surroundin 
and influenced them. Even the school-children brought 
their offerings of help, as though to a patron saint. She 
had taken the housekeeping off Aunt Sally’s hands in 
order to allow her more time by her sister's side; and, 
wapont saying anything, had quietly returned to the old 
régime. 

hen her aunt Julia was able to be up once more, she 
announced that she must return home. This news was 
received with loud expressions of regret. But Eva re- 
mained firm to her resolve, for she was anxious to try her 
newly acquired knowledge in her own home life, and so, 
with a promise to return in the spring and make them a 
long visit, she bade her aunts an affectionate farewell. 

As the train rushed from town to town Eva kept think- 
ing earnestly, and at lust she opened the bag and pulled 
out the letter that still lay in the pocket. She read it 
carefully. It was from a man who offered her a snug lit- 
tle home in a small Western town, and a heart full of 
love. Somehow the proposition did not seem so impossi- 
ble as it had done six weeks ago, when she was in the 
same train, and when life out of New York had appeared 
to be a martyrdom. Her glimpse of the love, content, 
and unselfishness of two lives in a remote village made 
this offer of another love in far broader surroundings 
quite attractive. 

When the train drew into the station at New York, Eva 
seized her bag, and bidding Elise follow with her other 
packages, she walked resolutely to the telegraph office, 
and picking up a blank, wrote: 


“*To Mr. Frank Weston, Newberry, Ohio: 
You may come. 


Eva Bonn.” 





Iw the death in London, on June 3d, of Miss Emily 
Faithfull, the working-womun has lost an eloquent advo- 
cate and an unselfish friend. Miss Faithfull was allied by 
birth and family traditions to the aristocracy of England; 
her father was a cler H man, and her people intensely con- 
servative. While still a girl, and soon after her presenga- 
tion at court, Miss Faithfull became strongly impress: 
with the sufferings of the poor, and realized how hard a 
struggle life often is to women who have their own way 
to make. From this period to the end of her life the ut- 
most powers of her mind and heart, and whatever wealth 
she possessed, were consecrated to the service of her sex. 
She established training-schools, founded a typographical 
society for the purpose of employing women as composi- 
tors, served her day and generation in various and always 

ractical ways. Queen Victoria took great interest in 

iss Faithfull’s work, and signified it by several distinc- 
tions, among them, in 1888, bestowing upon her a portrait 
of her Majesty, with a nae inscription and auto- 
graph. This honor was followed by a civil-service pen- 
sion. Miss Faithfull’s visit to this country is pleasantly 
remembered by the many who heard her, and women es- 
pecially approved her strong arguments that they should 
receive equal payment with men for equally efficient 
work. Miss Puithfull was a large woman, tall, and of 
striking appearance, with a countenance indicative of be- 
nevolence and serenity. 

—Miss Belle Harrison, whose death at her home—his- 
toric Brandon, on the James River —has recently been 
chronicled, was a woman of great loveliness of character. 
In her youth she was a beauty and belle, and bore a prom- 
inent part in the hospitalities that made the old mansion 
famous. It was the boast of its owners that up to the 
time of the civil war every President of the United States 
and their cabinets, with one or two exceptions, had been 
entertained at Brandon. But Miss Harrison's energies 
had not been limited to her social duties. She took a 
deep interest in the welfare of the colored servants. 
There is a chapel upon the estate for their use, and here 
Miss Harrison taught Sunday-school classes whenever her 
strength would permit. When she was too feeble to visit 
the chapel, her pupils assembled at the manor - house. 
For years before her death Miss Harrison was a constant 
sufferer from rheumatism, but although she was rarely 
free from pain, her gentleness and sweetness were never- 
failing. iss Ha nm was a lineal descendant of the 
famous Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, and named 
among her kinsfolk many of the oldest families in Vir- 

inia. 

. —The reunion of social clubs, which was to have becn 
held in Saratoga on the 6th of July, has been postponed 
until September 5th, as it has been found im ible to 
complete the preparations for the féte in time for the date 
first appointed. In September the reunion will form the 
closing brilliancy of the floral festival, and will be all the 
more charming and elaborate because of the additional 
time allowed for its arrangement. 

—An important gift of books has been made to the New 
York Normal College, in memorial of the late Joanna 
Mitchel Neustadt, formerly vice-president of the Associate 
Alumne and teacher in the college. The books compos- 
ing the memorial are in German, and the bookcase that 
holds them is part of the gift. The whole is valued at 
several hundred dollars. A mosaic replica adorns the 
front of the case, and a bronze tablet bears the name and 
offices of Mrs. Neustadt, and the dates of her birth and 
death. 

—Miss Lillian Chandler is at the head of the stringed 
instruments in Boston’s woman orchestra. There are 
forty-five members of the company, besides the few neces- 
sary men who are admitted to play the trumpets, horns, 
bassoons, and oboes, which are as yet beyond the powers 
of the women musicians. 

—Mrs. Patrick Campbell will take the title rdle in Lon- 
don in the forth-coming dramatization of 7¢ss of the D’ Ur- 


bervilles. 

—The third woman to receive the degree of LL.D. is 
Miss Frances Willard. The only others thus honored 
were Maria Mitchell and Amelia B. Edwards. 
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earth out of the pot, that the soil is completely filled with 
white roots, This indicates the advisability of a shift to 
a pot one or two sizes larger. In a month or six weeks 
another shift may be necessary. To grow these plants 
to the best advantage there should be at least four of these 
shifts between May and September; but perhaps the aver- 
age amateur will not care to give so many. In that case, 
let the second shift be to an eight-inch pot. If the roots 
fill this before blossoming-time, the vigor of the plant can 
be kept up by the use of some fertilizer 

Great care must be taken throughout the season to see 
that the soil in the pots never gets dry. If it does, the 
plants will receive a check from which they will not easily 
recover. Bear this in mind, and make it a rule to water 
regularly and liberally. Give enough, at each application, 
to so thoroughly saturate all the soil in the pot that some 
water runs away through the hole in the bottom, In very 
warm weather it may be necessary to water twice a day. 


You can tell about this by watching the surface of the 
soil. If it looks dry, give more water. 

I would advise keeping plants in pots, because that 
does away with the necessity of lifting and potting them 
in the fall. 

If you have plants which were wintered in the cellar, 
you will find the pot filled with shoots sent up from the 
old roots, Cut these apart in such a manner as to secure 
a bit of root with each shoot, and you have just as good 
a plant as you can buy from the florist as soon as it gets 
a start, which it will readily do if you put it in good soil, 
in a three-inch pot, and keep it well watered. 

If the black aphis attacks your plants, shower them 
well, and then apply tobacco-dust with a powder-gun or 
bellows. Do this until you have routed the pest. If left 
to himself, he will ruin your plants. 

A veranda with au eastern exposure is a good place for 
your plants during the summer 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 


A WIFK FOR GERRARD 


TRSULA walked back through the darkening fields. 
She knew herself now to be safe, yet she hung as one 
trembling on the recoil from a sudden abyss. Supposing 
she had discovered that these horrible creatures held her 
in their power? Would she have flung herself down into 
degradation unspeakable? She hoped not; she trusted 
not. Yet the oppression of wrong-doing was upon ber, 
the fatal closing of successive links, the terror of the 
‘*might have been.” 

Then every other reflection died away, and one thought 
only spread large in falling shadows across the clear blue 
sky. 

How greatly had she wronged Gerard through all the 
silent years! It was but a single point, this question of 
Adeline’s ruin; it was ‘‘no business of Ursula’s”’—oh, 
pure sisters of the impure!—yet how deeply had it in- 
fluenced her womanly heart in all her thoughts of him! 
She could understand, in her own pride, his haughty 
shrinking from self-assertion before the bar of her com 
placency. How many err as he! How few make good 
their error! She saw things more calmly now than in 
that ignorant girlhood which seemed to lie so far behind 
her. Her thoughts dwelt sweetly on the companion of 
her childhood; his happy noisy youth, his early manhood, 
now so steadfast in its slow endurance. And her strong 
eyes grew dim beneath the dying day. 

On the steps of the Manor-house a gay party were as 
sembled, laughing and talking, in a bouquet of bright 
dresses. Helen van Troyen ran forward to meet her. 

“We have been waiting to see you,” she cried. ‘‘I 
have brought Toddlums (the baby), and also some one I 
knew would interest you all—Gerard’s Colonel from 
Acheen.” 

“How delighted mamma will have been!” said Ursula, 
a little hypocritically, as she advanced to be introduced to 
a tall gentleman, all brick-dust and mustache. 

“Colonel Vuurmont’s descriptions of Gerard’s bravery 
are too charmingly thrilling!” said Helen. ‘‘ Dear Gerard! 
And so romantic! Tell Mevrouw van Helmont, Colonel, 
about that bit of brown glove.” 

**Mevrouw, Mevrouw, that is a kind of a sort of a se- 
cret,” expostulated the Colonel, looking rather bored. 

** A secret! when half a dozen men saw it produced, and 
all Kotta Radja knew and teased him with it afterwards! 

* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 








COME TO MAKE CONFESSION, AND THEN TO LEAVE YOU.” 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Avutnor or “An Otp Matp’s Love,” etc 


Nonsense! Ursula, you must know that when Gerard was 
so terribly wounded—terribly wounded, it appears, and in 
four different places—they found an old brown kid glove 
on his breast. Isn’t that delicious? I had hoped the glove 
was mine, but Gerard says it wasn’t. Bon, nurse has let 
Toddlums upset herself again. Come, Ursula; I can’t 
bear to hear the child scream like that.” 

The two men remained on the steps. ‘‘ You must 
know, Van Troyen,” said the Colonel, ‘‘that Helmont 
maintains there is no love-story connected with that glove 
at all; only it would be a pity to spoil your wife’s amuse- 
ment. He says that the glove saved his life in a duel, 
through his adversary slipping on it, and that he wore it 
as a kind of talisman.” 

‘I certainly remember about a duel,” replied Willie, 
‘‘with a German officer, who had said, I believe, that 
Dutch soldiers were wanting in courage.” 

‘‘Helmont was just the right man to say that to,” re- 
marked the Colonel, quietly. 

‘*Ursula, I have got a wife for Gerard at last,” said 
Helen, fondling her baby. ‘‘On the whole, I think, she 
is suitable, though it has cost me a lot of trouble to admit 
it. But I am growing old, and have a baby, and one 
learns to see things differently. I have talked to him 
about it all, and I think he understands.” 

‘* Really!” replied Ursula, much interested in Toddlums. 

‘*But men are so contrary! He pretends that he is 
going to live in the Hague with his mother, and never 
marry. Gerard never marry! ‘Ah, quel dommage d’un 
si bel homme!’ I have explained all about it to aunt. 
She is rather exacting, but, on the whole, I believe she 
agrees with me.” 

‘* Has this young lady means of her own?” asked Ursula. 

‘Fie! what a question! The very last I should have 
expected from you! Yes, the lady has means of her own. 
She has recently come into a fortune. . They will be able 
to live in some style, as the Baron and Baroness van Hel- 
mont should.” 

‘* And you think Gerard consents?” 

*‘Oh yes, I feel sure he will. To begin with, he says 
he won't, which is always a very good sign. And then 
there are others. I suppose you have no idea who the 
lady is?” 

Helen looked up sharply, with petulant good-will, into 
Ursula’s grave face. 

“I! No; how should I tell? Do I know her?” 

“Oh yes, better than I ever did. But really we must 
be going; we have missed our train as it is. I was so 
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anxious to tell you about this coming marriage of Ge 
rard’s, and to express my admiration of your bravery last 
week, that for the first time since her birth I have neg- 
lected Toddlums. Colonel Vuurmont admires you aw 
fully, Ursula. He says he wishes he had had you out 
in Acheen.” 

‘*He had Gerard,” replied Ursula, simply. 


That evening the young Baroness’s “family circle” 
gathered, as usual, round the shaded lamp. Ursula tried 
hard to bestow due attention on Tante Louisa’s prattle; 
the. Dowager had sunk to sleep over a bundle of letters 
which she had been laboriously sorting, first according to 
their writers, and then all over again, according to their 
dates. 

The month's Victory lay spread out before Tante Louisa, 
who was holding forth in Batavo-Carlylese. 

‘Napoleon was the world’s guler by right of power,” 
said Louisa. ‘‘ Kings are they who can rule. A heredi 
tary king is a puppet.” 

“* But the other day you sang the praises of heredity,” 
suggested Ursula, politely. 

**Did I?. Well, that also was consistent. We praise 
things for the good in them; we blame forthe bad. There 
is nothing so consistent as inconsistency.” 

A tap at the terrace window awoke the Dowager. The 
Dominé stood outside with Josine. Ursula started up in 
delight, for her father’s visits were of the rarest. 

The Freule immediately took possession of the pastor, 
while Josine considerately settled down by the Dowager 
to tell her of recent successes gained by Sympathetico in 
arresting mental decline. 

‘I disagree utterly,” broke out the Dominé, as soon as 
he had heard a few words of Louisa's jargon. “‘ The world 
is not ruled by human strength, forsooth! but by the 
Power of God. In big things and little, it is we who make 
trouble by not marching straight. If only we would do 
the moment's duty, leaving the responsibility to the Com 
mander-in-Chief! ‘Todo a great right, doa little wrong!’ ” 
exclaimed the Dominé, spluttering in his energy. ‘* It is 
the worst lie ever invented! It is the curse of a little evil 
conscientiously done that wrong must breed wrong for 
ever. Satan himself is nearer than a Jesuit to the king- 
dom of God.” 

Suddenly Ursula looked up from her work. 
not putting it rather strongly, papa?” she said. 

‘* It is the simplest of Christ's teachings,” cried the ex- 
cited Dominé. ‘It is the deepest conviction of my heart. 


“Ts that 








Never was good got out of a false start! To deny that is 
the confusion of all distinctions, the death of all disci- 
pline. Ursula, would you make of the Lord’s army a com- 
pany of free-shooters? Right is right; wrong is wrong; 
siout it out upon the house-tops! If you don’t know for 
the moment what is right, ask God to help you. When 
you kuow, do it. That is all philosophy and all religion. 
sufficient for the day is the duty thereof!” 

He had got up, pacing the room with rapid stride, and 
waving his empty sleeve. 

“I'm excited, ladies,” he said, wiping his forehead. 
‘This afternoon I heard the dying coufession of a man 
who has ruined his whole life and his brother’s by a gen- 
erous lie told in his youth. It is not to remain a secret; 
I will tell the story to you some day. Well, Mevrouw, 
that is a pretty child of Heleu van Troyen’s!” 

‘* Captain, listen!” Ursula followed her father out on 
to the terrace after he had taken leave. ‘* Do you really 
meun it all?” 

He did not ask what she alluded to, but answered 
straight: “ From the bottom of my heart. You know I 
mean it. Remember our talk about Gerard. And you, 
too, mean it. Did you not gv down last week, like a sol- 
dier’s daughter, to face the mob?” 

**Papa—,” began Ursula. 

‘* Why are the Helmonts going away?” asked Josine’s 
voice behind her. ‘I shall miss heodore’s mother very 
much, She is a good, plain, sensible body, aud not above 
taking judicious advice.” 

‘Going away? How do you mean?” asked Ursula. 

** Yes, going away. Don't you kuow? How odd! She 
told me that ‘Theodore had come in this afternoon, after 
having met the Van Troyens, and had said, in his disugree- 
able way (though she didn’t call it that, but I think bim 
very disagreeable), ‘Mother, our work here is doue; we 
are going back to Bois-le-Duc.’ She couldn’t get any- 
thing more out of him. He went away aud banged the 
door, §So selfish.” 

** Josine!” called the Dominé, on abead. 

‘*Coming! coming, Rodrigue. How odd, Ursula, that 
you didn’t know that!” 

Ursula stood looking after her father’s vanished figure. 
‘To-morrow I shall tell him,” she said. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
FACE TO FACE WITH HERSELF. 


Sue stood on the terrace, amid the a of the placid, 
moonless night. The great house gleamed dully white 
behind her, and the wealth of foliage that embowered it 
stretched in biack masses beyond. 

‘It is the end,” she said, clutching at the flimsy folds 
about her throat, ‘‘ What a pitiful Hittle end it is!” 

Fronting the facts calmly, as was her manner, she knew 
everything she had striven for to be now fully in her 
power, At last every enemy was silenced, every danger 
averted; with the movey just inherited she could begin 
her great work of regenerative charity; in fulfilling her 
dead husband's ideals she could accomplish her own. 

Had she desired greatness for herself, now was the mo- 
ment to grasp it firmly as it lay iu her hand. ‘ No, I have 
not desired it for myself,” she said aloud. 

She had done her evil deed for Otto’s sake, for the sake 
of all these Helmonts. She had done it with the desperate 
self-persuasion that the wrong she was committing was 
better than all right. She had taught herself fiercely to 
believe it so, strengthened again aud in in the teeth of 
growing conviction by Gerard's culaeneen, by Otto's 

ying entreaty, by her own invigorating failures, dangers, 
sudden deliverances. She had struggied to believe that 
God himself was helping her in this self-appointed mis- 
sion—the saving of enwykt and all its Topendencion 
under her righteous rule. 

She knew now that the truth was otherwise. She had 
known it long, with a gathering clearness that broke in 
sunlight through the fogs of ber own calling up; but now, 
in the sudden hush of the contest, the falling away of all 
adverse winds to dead calm, she saw God's reality of right 
as she had not beheld it before. Right is right. Little 
wrongs do not bring forth great blessings Her father, in 
his simplicity, spoke true. 

She herself—what had she called up in the hearts of 
these people around her, by the sense of the great wrong 
done to Gerard, but a foolish, fruitless hate, to be bought 
off now by the vilest of all persuaders—gold? She loathed 
—-suddenly—this filthy popularity she had thought plea- 
sant for the moment. Better, a thousand times better, the 
fierce rebellion against her stern and sterile righteousness, 
better than this. And for her own heart—she knew that 
her sin had brought her own heart vo profit. Far from 
it. With loathing she remembered Hephzibah and Adeline 
and Koiff, and all the possibilities of shame. Oh, her 
father was right, a thousand times. The outcome of evil 
is evil, the outcome of sin is sin. 

She had been resolved ever since the day of Gerard’s 
return to Horswyk, though she was not aware of her own 
resolve,to give up the Manor to its rightful lord. Re- 
solved to do it, come what may, leaving the further de- 
velopment of events to Him whose the end will most cer- 
tainly be, if only the beginning be His. 

She would have done it at all costs, but now God, in 
His mercy, made the duty yet plainer. The moment was 
come to which she had ever looked forward, when the 
Manor would be safe in Gerard’s hands. He was about 
to unite himself in marriage to some wealthy woman. He 
would be able, as Helen had unwittingly pointed out, to 
fulfil the duties of his position. 

So far, so good. She could. reason calmly; she could 
even face the shame of ber confession. She could see 
herself pointed at, booted by all. She would be punished, 
she supposed, when the crime got abroad, Even if the 
Van Helmonts were merciful—as why should they be?— 
government punished such criminals as she. She would be 
sentenced, in open court, toa long period of — con- 
finement or of penal servitude—she did not know which— 
us a common convict. That was inevitable. She stopped 
for one moment in her rapid walk along the terrace. 
Pooh! she had judged that so many times already! 
When a citizen commits a crime, the state must attempt 
to check him. The state punishes crime, and God pun- 
ishes ~~ The two have but little in common. So far, 
80 ZC a 

ut now! now! She pressed both hands to her fore- 
head, staring out wildly into the darkness. She loved 


Gerard. She koew that she loved him. She loved him a 
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since his return; but Adeline’s confession had opened the 
floodgates of her heart's admiration for the man she had 
wronged. She was one of those women who fancy there 
can be no love without respect; she had taught her own 
soul that early lesson. But now she knew that she loved 
him, She had honored Otto and dutifully admired him, 
but this—now at last she recognized it—was love. She 


pale face she herself had discolored, the form sie had 
wounded, the glory her guilt had culled forth. Ay, she 


God punishes sin. Perhaps, if she had let all things 
take their natural course, Gerard might in due time have 
made her his wife. However that be, now, at any rate, 
nothing need have kept them apart. For she knew 
that Gerard also loved her, in spite of this unwilling mar- 
riage to which his womenkind were pressing him. And 
between her and him arose up, for all eternity, the shadow 
of her crime. She herself must speak the word, crushing 
down his righteous love into a pool of scorn. 

She sank by the parapet, with ber face on the stone, 
and then nothing disturbed the breathless silence but one 
sudden, suddenly arrested moan. 


When Ursula came down next morning there were cir- 
cles under her eyes, Yet she had slept peacefully enough 
towards dawn. It must have been the merest accident 
that Aunt Louisa noticed—for the first time,she declared— 
some faint suggestion of gray about ler niece’s brown 
ripple of hair. 

I am going to town on business,” said Ursula, ‘‘ so I 
shall waut the carriage, if you please.” 

‘**Dear me, how annoying!” exclaimed Tante Louisa. 
‘*T had been wanting to drive across to Mevrouw Noks, 
and arrange about Tryphena, You're sure you couldn't 
select another day?” 

** Quite sure,” answered Ursula, cutting bread. “It is 
busivess which can’t be put off.” 

** Well, that’s very provoking. But if you're going to 
town, you must bring me some floss-silk from the Berlin- 
wool shop.” 

‘Il am going to the Hague,” answered Ursula. 

“The Hague? Oh, you’re’sure to be able to match it 
there. I must give you a bit to take with you.” Tante 
Louisa felt aggrieved, for did she not pay her ‘‘ pension”? 


Ursula, alone in her compartment between Horswyk 
and Drum, could not but reflect on ber first railway jour- 
ney with Gerard. ‘‘The great of this earth are above 
the common law.” She smiled bitterly at the thought of 
the error. ‘There may be two social laws for high and 
humble; there nmty be even two civic laws for rich and 
pvor; there are io two laws of right and wrong with the 
Judge of all the Earth. 

But at Drum acquaintances got iu, and she had to talk 
of the weather. She suid it was very five, though a litile 
too wurm. It was a pity, she said, that the days were 
growing so short already. 

Arrived at the Hugue, she thought she had better begin 
by hunting for Aunt Louisa’s silk. She tried several shops 
without success. At last she found herself compelled re- 
gretfully to desist. 

She hailed a passing tram-car, which took her to Gerard's 
lodgings. As she lifted an unfaltering hand to the bell, 
the door was suddenly drawn back, and Gerard himself 
appeared, coming out. Both of them started aside for 
the moment. 

** You here?” exclaimed the Baron. ‘‘ We very nearly 
missed each other. I had no idea you were coming.” 

* Nor had I,” she replied, “till lcame. I want to speak 
to you, Gerard.” 

“ Yes,” he assented, without inviting her to enter. “Can 
I walk on with you? I am due at the Ministry in half an 
You have connections, if I remember right, in the 

ague?” 

*L was coming to you,” she answered. ‘‘ Let me go 
into your room for a moment. I shall not keep you.” 

Reluctantly he led the way. 

The thud of the closing door crashed down upon her 
heart; in the sudden stillness and shutting out she realized 
that the crisis was come. Her courage sank. And while 
leaning against some unnoticed support, she was angry 
with the pride within her which could not as much as ask 
for a glass of water. The room swam past her eyes in a 
swift recognition of many familiar objects—mementos of 
her child life with the owner—amongst a recent glitter of 
gaudy trophies and gleaming swords. As he threw back 
his coat she noticed, with dull indifference, that he was 
dressed for some Ministerial reception. Somehow she 
connected this fact with his life in society, his search for 
a suitable wife. She sank into a large arm-chair, shield- 
ing her brow for one instant with both hands. 

waited, standing by his writing-table. The room 
seemed very subdued after the glare of the noisy street. 

Presently she lifted her still white face—as a vessel 
might right herself, suddenly becalmed. 

** Gerard,” she said, ‘‘ I have come to tell you something 
T have long been wanting to tell you; but I didn’t tell you, 
and a makes it all the worse. [I have wronged you very 
cruelly.” 

She rose and remained standing before his stern atti- 
tude grown suddenly rigid, his crossed arms, and relent- 
lessly downcast gaze. 

**T am not come to ask forgiveness,” she went on, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘I am come to make confession, and then to leave 
you. There is nothing to be done but to confess. Gererd, 
when Otto died, and Baby, it all depended, you rem 
ber, upon the question who died first. I said that it was 
Otto who died, and I inherited the property from Baby.” 

She paused witha gasp. He neither spoke nor moved. 

“It was Baby who died before Otio, Gerard, and you 
‘were Otto's heir.” 

A faint flush crept over Gerard’s firm-set cheeks. It 
‘was the only proof that he had understood. 

“ That is all I have to say,” she went on, in the silence 
‘closing round her. ‘‘ But I wanted to say it to you first 
before re it to strangers.” 

Then, suddenly, amid that deepening stillness, she felt 
that she must get away, must escape, and she hurried 
towards the door. 

‘* Ursula!” said Gerard’s voice behind her, quite gently. 
She cnet; he had lifted his eyes, and his steadfast gaze 
met hers. 

** Have you really nothing to say?” he continued. “No 
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explanation? No extenuation of such conduct? Wo ex- 
cuse ?” 

She drew herself up. ‘‘ What would be the use of all 
that?” she answered, coldly. ‘‘ Who listens to a criminal’s 
perversious? I have a now, and you know.” 

‘*I knew before,” he . 

When the words had struck her ear an instant of ex- 

intervened. ‘Then she caught at the wall beside 
, saw him, as she did so, check a futile impulse to 
ring forward, and once more stood outwardly culm. =~ 

**] learnt the news some weeks ago,” he continued. 
**On the night before the battle, as it happened. 1 gota 
letter fi one who knew.” 

“From Hephzibah,” said Ursula. ‘But then—when 
you came —why—” 

~ Wase E cares Sash 3 $008 Dar to ane iy Seek See 
sure. I myself was waiting for this moment, Ursula. God 
only knows how I have waited for it, hoped for it—” He 
broke off. 

‘Then be thankful it has come,” she answered, in the 
bitterness of her righteous abandonment. 

* Yes, it has come. And now there is nothing else to 
sa ?” 

“* No, there is nothing else to say.” t 

She fancied she caught a strange flicker in his firmly 
fixed eyes. 

“And of what use will the Manor-house be to a poor 
beggar like myself?” he went on. ‘* You had much betier 
have kept it—you, who are rich.” 

She flushed scarlet under the taunt. 

** May I go?” she asked, almost méekly, under the pain 
at her heart. ‘‘ You will do what you like with the Manor. 
Perhaps you will sell it. ‘Though Helen van Troyen tells 
me you are going to marry a rich wife of her choosing— 
and your own.” 

‘Did Helen van Troyen tell you that?” he asked, un- 
crossing bis arms, and the brightuess of his nature seemed 
to come flowing back from all sides. _.» 

‘Yes; but do not be afraid. She mentioned no names. 
Besides, it is no business of mine. I do not know whom 
she means.” 

“Tam sorry it is no business of yours,” replied Gerard, 
om boldly forward, *‘for, Ursula, she means your- 
self.” 


“* She—she—” stammered Ursula. 

“And sodo I.” Very quietly he put his arm around 
her, and drew down the tired head upon his breast. ‘‘ We 
have both of us suffered quite enough,” he said. 

The tears came swelling across her eyes. 

“Through my fault,” she whispered—‘‘ my fault.” 

** Let me find the criminal’s extenuations, Ursula. Do 
ha really think, you poor, noble creature, that I do not 

now?” 

“I must confess to my father,” she continued, in the 
same tremulous whisper. ‘*To my father and the world.” 

“To your father, if you will. But the world has not 
been injured by anything you have done, and you owe it 
no reparation. It is not our function to supply the world 
with the empty scandals it delightsin. Suffering is a holy 
but a very awful thing. We will have no more super- 
fluous suffering, Ursula.” 

**It shall all be as you wish,” she humbly answered, 
her head at rest upon his shoulder. She closed her eyes. 
**Gerard, Iam not afraid of them. I was never afraid 
of them. But from the Very first, I think, I was afraid 
of God.” 

**God be thanked for it!” said Gerard, softly. Anda 
flood of sunlight, falling leisurely around them, lighted 
into sudden brilliance the cross upon his breast. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


NCE more the vexed question of ‘‘domestic service” 

is being publicly discussed. It is a serious matter, 
and, like its brother problem, the ‘‘labor question,” its 
solution can hardly satisfactorily accomplished in 
this country, where our servants and our “lower classes” 
are made up of aliens, many of whom are totally untrained 
and unfitted for the positions which they undertake to fill. 
The American-born woman instinctively objects to domes- 
tic service as a means of livelihood. She is usually page 
well educated, as all through our country, in every vil- 
or small, there are schools; the New Eng- 


lage, lar . 
land gr reads for ecreation aud pleasure, thus keeping 
herself 


more than ordinarily well informed. She possibly 
does all the house-work at home, including washing and 
ironing; and those who have lived in New England vil- 
lages, and have known farmers and their families, can 
easily testify that this sort of work is never-ceasing.. There 
are, too, none of the labor-saving conveniences 
there which we have in our city homes. ater for wash- 
ing has to be pumped from the well, and heavy tubs have 
to be lifted and emptied. Sometimes even the soap used 
for washing purposes is home-made, and the various 
bleaching powders being unknown, hard rubbing must 
be done to cleanse the clothes. And this is only ane detail 
of the house-work. One woman whom I knew not only 
did the washing and ironing for a family of fourteen per- 
sons, but she also did the cooking. Her kitchen was 
always spotlessly clean, and her work was always done 
without a word of complaint. In the evening I invariably 
found her with a big basket of mending, over which she 
worked until late at night. And the thought of this one 
noble New England woman recalls a pathetic incident. 
One morning I called, and found her just ig ready to 
go out to walk. Being somewhat surp at this un- 
wonted dissipation, I spoke of it, when she explained to 
me that she had a felon on her thumb, and she was go- 
ing to have it lanced; but she didn’t mind the pain, as it 
gave her a chance for rest, the first she had had in years! 
And yet, as I said before, a girl brought up in such a 
household would do anything rather rod domestic ser- 
vice; she considers it menial and beneath her, and so, when 
she starts out for “mae in a 5 a 
type-writing, or te , or clerking in an office, or 
p Lge. an pe ae amb or a factory hand, or does 
everything else rather than the work for which she is 
thoroughly well equipped both by experience and inher- 
itance. It isa very rare thing to find an American girl in 
service; and when she is discovered, what a joy she is to 
the finder, for we are sure we have in our house honesty, 
energy, and often great capability. ‘Lady helps” were 








at-one time the fashion in England, but they met with 
little or no success. The name itself would indicate the 
nature of the service one might expect. The trouble was 
that the lady helper was often of the hypersensitive va- 
riety of woman, who regarded every event from a purely 
personal point of view, and who, instead of doing her 
work faithfully, looked upon her labor as beneath her, 
and in so doing so made it. 

It would seem to me that no honest work faithfully 

* performed could be beneath any one, and the domestic 
servant in America has many privileges which a clerk 
or a factory-girl cannot enjoy. However, this is not a 
popular opinion, and so our domestics are mostly for- 
eigners, who come to this country only to make money, 
who look upon us merely as a means to that end, and the 
sooner that end is accomplished the better for both of us. 

It would be of great service to the employer if an em- 
ployment bureau existed which would undertake to grade 
the wages asked by the ability of those employed to do 
the work. As it now stands, the amount of wages paid 
does not in the least represent the service rendered. 
Under clever management this plan could be successfully 
accomplished. A cook, for instance, on her wee 
at the agency, could have her capabilities actually tested 
by having a task given her—bread to make or a difficult 
sauce to prepare. This scheme could be followed out in 
each department of Jabor. Another thing which would 
simplify matters would be to have it clearly understood 
that a contract made with a servant was not wholly a one- 
sided affair. If each party had to share the responsibilit 
the domestic’ would consider well before she undertoo 
work which she knew she was not able to perform, and 
would perhaps have sufficient self-respect not to ask 
wages which she did not earn. 

If in the elaborate scheme of a daughter's education a 
little time were given to a practical knowledge of house- 
hold affairs, it would be found of inestimable service all 
through her life. Possibly the fault of which we com- 
plain does not lie so much with the servant as it does with 
the mistress. How can we expect our maids to know 
more than we know ourselves? They are very much 
like children, and they soon discover our ignorance, and 
impose upon us. Try to teach a child anything. and see 
how utterly impossible it is unless you yourself know 
thoroughly the subject you are trying to impart. 

Another great trouble with the average young house- 
keeper is lack of system. Her education is doubtless at 
fault in this, and she has never learnt business principles. 
But one’s house must be run with method if one wishes to 
run it satisfactorily. Inexperienced women make de- 
mands which are often quite impossible to be complied 
with, not realizing what work their domestics are doing 
at the moment, which must be neglected if their request 
is regarded. Given a home, and a husband who pro- 
vides the wherewithal to keep the home, it obviously 
becomes the wife's just thought to see that she does not 
neglect this duty, and that the work is carefully and prop- 
erly done. This of course involves many petty worries 
and vexations, and countless irritations and annoyances, 
but undoubtedly the husband has quite as many cares in 
his every-day business. A seryant’s duties should be 
carefully explained to her, and each hour should find its 
appointed task. If this is neglected the mistress should 
not overlook the fault. A business man tells his clerk 
what he expects him to do, and if the clerk does not obey 
orders he is promptly discharged, unless some excellent 
and sufficient excuse is given. We women are much too 
apt to overlook little faults in our servants rather than 
scold them. We do the neglected work ourselves, which 
plainly teaches no lesson, and is an exceedingly bad meth- 
od. Obedience should be exacted, and respect follows 
closely after. Praise, when it is deserved, is always whole- 
some, and often productive of very satisfactory results. 
In almost all American households the servants are treated 
with great consideration ; good beds and bright rooms 
are provided for them when it is possible. A room for 
each maid is an admirable arrangement. We know from 
our experience how much we value our own special cor- 
ner, Which is ours alone. ~ A sitting-room, too, is essential 
to the comfort of the workers of the household, and if we 
have a few good books and papers on the table it will do 
much towards refining and educating them. Each inmate 
of our house should be treated with consideration. We 
undeniably have an influence on every human being with 
whom we come in contact, and when the relationship is 
as close as it must be under one’s own roof, that influence 
becomes all the stronger. ‘‘ Like misteess, like maid,” is an 
old but true saying. Is it altogether the fault of the rest- 
less spirit of the age in which we live that this domestic- 
service question is so hard to solve, or can it be that we 
ourselves are somewhat to blame in the matter? Who 
can say? 

There used to be, thirty or forty years ago, a type of 
servant, generally Irish, whom one seldom meets with 
nowadays. These were most faithful servitors, whose 
interests were entirely those of their employers, and for 
whom one grew to have a real affection. They were 
educated as servants in the old country, as their parents 
had been before them, and the vexed question of ‘‘ mistress 
and maid” was not considered by them at all. Often these 
persons lived in a single family for thirty years or more, 
grew old in the service, and were considered like mem- 
bers of the household. The children, whom they had 
nursed as babies, seemed to them almost like their own, 
and were always addressed by their proper names, with- 
out the usual prefix of Master or Miss. The mother of 
the family was very dependent upon their thoughtful 
service, and the relationship between them became one of 
friendship. As the servant grew old and ill and crotch- 
ety, she was tenderly cared for and nursed until the 
end, a certain sentiment of reciprocity existing then be- 
tween the employer and the employed which has entirely 
gone out of fashion now. 

A friendly interest can always safely be shown to those 
who serve us, but familiarity of intercourse is very de- 
moralizing. Authority and dignity are respected, and good 
service is given where it is demanded. Another serious 
question is that of “privileges.” These vary in different 
households, There is no doubt that the more you give, 
the more is expected of you, but this rule holds good in 
every event in life. Every other Sunday is a reasonable 
demand, and if possible should be acceded to, but an after- 
noon and evening each week is too much to expect. 
down your rules, and adhere to them, and «do as you 
promise to do, then the servant understands that she can 
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rely on your word; and the moment that is comprehended, 
that moment a point is gained. 

Personally I prefer my maids to have their friends call 
on them in my house. It is more refined and humane, it 
seems to me, thun to have them meet in the streets or in 
the — as they do in London. It is understood that 
the house is to be closed at a certain hour, and, that rule 
being kept, I trust them to behave with propriety. One 
can judge somewhat of the class of visitors one’s muids 
will have by the girls themselves. Still, of course, there 
are various opinions on this subject, and each housekeeper 
must judge for herself what is 

It is said by some censorious persons that care for trifles 
denotes a small mind, but it is this very care for the little 
matters which will result in a smoothly running house. 
a done our duty as well as we know how, we 
often have the disheartening quality of ingratitude to con- 
tend with. It is most discouraging to feel that our efforts 
are unappreciated; but the only philosophical way to 
treat this is to realize that these people are uneducated, 
and are of coarse fibre, and that their sense of responsi- 
bility is small if not entirely lacking. It is our duty in 
life to give them a higher standard, and by our own ex- 
ample to show them what our superior advantages have 
done for us. SPECTATOR. 


THE TRAVELLING INVALID. 


CENTURY ago change of place on the part of an 

invalid was an undertaking ‘of great difficulty, and 
often of real risk, not only in this new country, but in all 
parts of the world. Consequently many a noble life, 
which, with the facilities for travel which we now have, 
might have been prolonged to its natural term, was sacri- 
ficed for want of that change of climate and of scene 
which were always recognized as factors of immense 
value in the preservation of life and health. 

In some old family chronicles we have found a descrip- 
tion of an invalid’s journey in the long ago, which will 
bring to us a better understanding of the blessings which 
we possess in the way of travelling facilities than we can 
get in any other way, so prone are we to accept all new 
luxuries as if they were rights enjoyed by Adam and in- 
herited by all his descendants in an unbroken chain. 

The date of the journey related in the chronicles re- 
ferred to was about ten years before that of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. All roads were rough at that time, 
and almost all travel was on horseback, four - wheeled 
vehicles of any sort being almost unknown. Even the 
great family coaches, used only by the very wealthy, and 
by them mostly only upon state occasions—great things 
covered with gilt and upholstered with the richest of 
cloths and satins—were without springs, the bodies being 
swung over and between the wine in such a way as to se- 
cure some immunity from jolts, but imparting a rolling, 
seasick motion worse than that now experienced in our 
big ocean liners even during a severe gale. For this rea- 
son litters were considered indispensable articles in all 
well-appointed, households. 

The litter was a sort of hammock, made of canvas, 
stretched over round poles at the ends. Near the extrem- 
ities of these poles were fastened chains and rings. Into 
the latter, at right angles with the first poles, were slipped 
other round poles, by which the whole could be lifted and 
the weight placed upon the shoulders of four men, one at 
each corner. Thick pads protected their shoulders from 
chafing. On the stretched canvas was laid a good feather 
bed and pillows and a sufficient supply of blankets. A 
great deal of the passenger's comfort or discomfort de- 
pended upon the skill of the bearers in keeping step and 
avoiding uneven places in the roads, but in any case the 
motion was Often very trying. Protection from the sun 
or wind was never secured without difficulty, and often 
was not attempted. 

The litter ale | of our old chronicle was from New- 
port, Rhode Island, to Narragansett. Judging by the map, 
it would seem to have been much easier to have put the 
invalid into a boat, conveying her both more speedily and 
comfortably. But whatever may have been the reason, 
that was not the way employed, though the litter in which 
the invalid was carried all the long way around by land 
was taken to her from Narragansett to Nowpert by sail- 
boat. 

At nine of a pleasant June morning the invalid was 
tenderly placed in the litter, which was borne by four 
strong and gentle-handed slaves; for slavery then still ex- 
isted in Rhode Island. By nightfall the party had reached 
the house of a relative living about ten miles from Prov- 
idence, and there rested until noon of the following day, 
when the sorrowful march was resumed—sorrowful be- 
cause the poor invalid, probably already doomed, was 
completely exhausted by this fatiguing ourney. The 
litter and its weary occupant reached Narragansett at 
about ten o’clock on the evening of the second day. Three 
days later the same bearers conveyed the poor girl's re- 
mains to the family tomb. To undertake a journey of no 
more than forty miles or so, even under the most unfavor- 
able of modern conditions, would rarely be a hazardous 
step, and under the most favorable is unattended with the 
least risk to the most delicate. 

A few months ago a very frail sufferer was to be trans- 
ported a distance of about one hundred and seventy-five 
miles in a direction which usually involved three changes 
of cars. In the days when the daughter of the wealthiest 
citizen of Rhode Island was conveyed on a litter, not 
even her father’s entire fortune could have purchased for 
her any greater ease, or have shortened the time of the 
toilsome journey. Now, with an outlay equivalent to the 
purchase of about sixteen seats in a parlor car for the dis- 
tance to be traversed —the possession of an “‘invalid’s 
car” was secured for the entire trip, the car being trans- 
ferred and attached to the regular trains on each of the 
connecting railroads which must be employed. The in- 
valid was therefore as unconscious of change as a babe 
carried in arms, and we all know that at the end of a long 
journey ‘‘the baby” is usually the freshest member of the 
party. 

In this case the “invalid car” eee to be an ordi- 
nary parlor car, about one-third of which was set apart 
and arranged as a bedroom. In this bedroom was, not a 
sofa, but a genuine bed, broad and generous of propor- 
tions and luxurious in all its appointments, and five or six 
chairs for the other members of the party, should there 
be so many. It may be parenthetically remarked that, as 
a rule, the fewer there are of these the better for the in- 
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valid. A good nurse and one or two friends to come in 
occasionally, one at a time, and give a cheerful word, are 
far better than more. The room is well ventilated, and as 
much or as little draught as desired may be secured—a 
thing not always possible ina private house. Connecting 
with the bedroom, and belonging exclusively to it, is a toi- 
let-room containing every convenience, including a supply 
of hot as well as cold water, and a porter is always at 
hand when needed. 

In such a car, in perfect isolation, and with every home 
comfort, the frailest invalid may be transported thousands 
of miles with little if any more fatigue than if remaining 
at home, and all the while enjoying the great benefits of 
change of air and scene. The only additional comfort 
which could be imagined is a gus or electric stove, on 
which, on a long journey, the nurse might prepare the in- 
valid’s food. But, except on very long trips, this would 
prove a superfluity, for it is easy to carry one day’s sup- 
plies, and an alcohol-lamp stove for heating them. 

In former, even quite recent, times it was necessary to 
burden one’s self with a number of things which may 
now be dispensed with, so that now the invalid’s impeds- 
menta are but little more cumbersome than those of the 
traveller in perfect health. Under all these improved 
conditions it is small wonder that the number of travel- 
ling invalids increases every year, and the benefits de- 
rived from the journeys are immeasurably greater. 

As yet not all of even the t railroads are provided 
with the special cars for invalids’ uses, though it will not, 
probably, be very long before all roads have them; but 
there is now no first-class railroad in the United States 
that is not provided with ‘‘ drawing-room cars” having 
sepurate compartments, which may be secured at moderate 
rates, and are almost as comfortable, while they are in- 
finitely better than the best accommodations which mon- 
ey could buy as lately as a dozen years ago, and better 
than even yet may be procured in any other country. 

We Americans may still learn very many things from 
our relatives across the great water, but not in regard to 
our travelling comforts. Here we are easily the first in 
the world. The invalid travelling in Europe, even over 
its best railways, cannot help but suffer. From start to 
finish he is a prisoner; he has no conveniences; nothing is 
devised for his help or comfort. He may, indeed, sccure 
a private compartment, on one of the sofas of which he 
may recline, while his companions occupy the other, rid- 
ing backwards, but not even copious “tips” can secure 
the simple necessities which with us are to be found every- 
where. Such luxuries as pillows, wraps, food, even water 
to drink, must be carried by the passengers, and toilet fa- 
cilities are unknown. Ice is an impossible luxury, In 
winter, there being no means of heating the cars, one must 
take an abundant supply of rugs, and secure as many hot- 
water bottles as liberal ‘‘ tipping” will inspirit the guards 
to furnish and keep replenished. Even after this the 
strongest traveller is liable to suffer from the cold. 

In this country the invalid can travel from Maine to 
Georgia, or from Boston to San Francisco, with far less 
fatigue, discomfort, or risk to health than would be his 
on the one night’s trip from Geneva to Paris—a trip from 
which a certain friend of mine was many weeks in recov- 
ering. and which still can never be recalled without a 
shudder. HELEN EvertTson Situ. 





8. J. H.—Perfectly freeh, rather under-blown roses should be used 
for jars and pillows. Roses that have remained too long on the stem 
are of Jittle value as regards perfume. The roses should be gathered 
ona dry warm afternoon, when the heat is waning, but before the dew 
begins to fall. To prepare a pot-pourri jar, remove all the Fe oops from 
the flowers. Cover the bottom with a layer of salt; over this put rose 
leaves for a depth of two inches. Add some bits of lavender if you 
have it, a epriakling of a variety of sachet-powders, and a few drops of 
vinegar and camphor; then cover with unglazed cotton wadding, and 
start a fresh layer, beginning with salt as before. For a pillow, the 
petals, which must be perfectly dry, are packed in a thin muslin case, 
which is enclosed in one of India silk. A drop or two of ottar of 
roses can be added. 

108 Miter Avenve—We would cheerfully tell you, but cannot in 
this column. 

1895.—A mole or any similar blemish on the face should be shown to 
a physician who makes a specialty of skin diseases. There is always 
more or less risk in the use of cauterics and similar remedies in inex- 
perienced hands. 

Sanau C. T. M.—The French painter Bouguereau is still living. 

Puyswat Curture.—There was published in Bazan No. 2 of last 
yeur’s volume (94) an article entitled “In Favor of Symmetry,” which 
gives details of exercises for reducing excess of flesh about the abdo- 
men and hips. Books on physica! culture that may be helpful to you 
are Ostrém's Swedish System of Gy tics, and Americanized Delsarte 
Culture, by Emily M. Bishop. Whether or not physical exercise is in- 
jurious depends partly upon one’s constitution and partly upon the 
nature of the exercise. Oue must exercise discretion in this as in other 
matters, 

“ Cavuea.”"—An “ At Home” from 8 to 10 p.m, requires an evening 
dress without a bonnet. Cheviot shirt-waists are starched only in the 
collar and cuffs. Narrow black or white satin neck-scarfs tied in a 
small bow are worn with such waists. 

Anne.—A veil will be preferable with the organdie bridal dress, 
Otherwise there should be no head-covering. 

Camttia.—Yon do not need drapery, ru ee, and asham ekirt 
for your black China silk. You should first have a gored foundation 
skirt of black percaline with an outside facing of the China silk six or 
eight inches . Then joined to this skirt only at the belt is your 
outside skirt of China silk gored in the front and sides, plain and full 
in the back, and five yards wide at the foot. Put a rnche, or else two 
very narrow raffies of the silk or of black lace around the foot. When 
completed tack the two skirts together invisibly at wide intervals at 

foot. This will not be heavy, and will be more modern and far 
more becoming to a ‘‘short heavy-set woman” than the ribbon- 
trimmed dra skirt you mention, 

Puzziep Deessmaken.—A cut-away coat fastened by three buttons 
and quite short is better than a blazer for the bride's travelling dress, 
as she is to be married in it. Make a silk dress with a high waist box- 

leated loosely in frovt to droop on the belt and — with jet or lace 

tween the pleata. Have gigot sleeves and a ing skirt. A wide 
collarette of creamy-white batiste trimmed with narrow yellow Vailen- 
cieunes edging frills will finish it stylish) /. 

E. C. E.—The embroidered batiste now so much used is what is called 
écrn linen ba’ and is aleo called grass linen. There are also white 
batiste em . écru batiste is brown-gray, the unbleached 
color of flax, of which the linen is made, 

Unsvta.—For dancing dresses at the sea-shore have one of white 
mohair and another of erépon, either pink, mauve, or yellow, as may be 
most becoming. A low square-necked round waist with puffed tleeves 
and gpa rs that escapes the floor will be pretty for such gowns. 

. B. C.— 





A edo not anticipate giving the pattern you mention. You 
can readily combine the frout of an ion focket with the back of a 
azer. 


Youne Womans.—The hat will be se. 

Reaper —Your cloth is suitable for wearing in mourning. A 

waist of plain black India silk will be comfortable with it for summer. 
Inqureee.—The dress you suggest is appropriate for the wedding, 

and very pretty indeed. 








MEN'S SUMMER SHIRTS AND TIES. 


\* the summer young man, at first glance, will seem to 
A consist principally of shirt, it is only expedient that 
a moment's meditation should be given to this particular 
article of masculine attire, playing as it does so impor- 
tant a part in his outward “altogether.” From very 
early spring, while the snow was still on the ground and 
the branches of the trees bare and lifeless, every show-win- 
dow on Broadway and Fifth Avenue has been one mass 
of color, Great bales of stuff of various kinds have been 
temptingly displayed, and the French, Scotch, and Amer- 
ican manufacturers have had more orders than they could 
conveniently fill. Much of the percale and zephyr and 
Madras and other shirtings which are popularly sup- 
posed to come from abroad has from force of healthy 
competition been manufactured in this country. Then, as 
the young woman of the period will be gayly bloused, a 
new industry has come to the front. It is considered the 
very ‘‘smart” thing to do, by one’s sister, fair cousin, or 
aunt, to have her very chic shirt-waists made by her 
brother's haberdasher, or furnishing-goods man, as the 
person may be called, according to the locale of the town 
in which you reside. For many years two well-known 
hatters in New York have given one of their windows 
over entirely to a display of feminine millinery. It was 
very English to get a travelling hat at one of these places, 
ilthough, | must confess, from a masculine point of view, 
these articles were not near as pretty or as piquante as 
those made in regular millinery establishments. 

Even London, conservative London, has caught the in 
fection. Window displays there mark the grade of the 
establishment. At the very smart places on Bond Street 
there is simply a glimpse of a few yards of percale, two 
or three handkerchiefs, and perhaps a bright-colored tie or 
a glove. In Piccadilly the display is more generous; and 
when one reaches the Strand, prices are actually displayed 
on tickets with the goods. This, even in America, where 
we are not afflicted with snobbery to such a degree, is 
considered vulgar. In Paris two famous shops change 
their window show daily, and they are among the many 
attractions of the ever-fascinating Boulevard. 1 have 
made this little excursion into foreign lands only to state 
the one truth—every where there is but one song, and that 
is the song of the shirt. 

Mention has already been made, in a previous article, 
in a general way, of the very latest fashions in evening 
shirts—the adoption of the one button and one stud in 
stead of the two or three so long popular. It is ridic 
ulous for a sensible man to follow all these modifications, 
and it will not be general in this country. Indeed, the 
same old fashion of evening shirts will be maintained. 
They will be plain, stiff as a board, with two or three 
shirt buttons. Again an English concert-hall singer, who 
makes a specialty of showing different styles of men’s 
clothes, has introduced a elival shirt with a straight 
standing collar of white, slightly turned down at the ends, 
these ends, or wings, as I believe the technical name is, 
being of the same color as the body of the shirt itself. 
For instance, a dark blue with white polka dots would 
display the bosom and the tips of the white collar of the 
same material, while the cuffs would be white, and would 
be fastened with black velvet ribbon instead of sleeve-links. 
Of course there will be idiotic people who will follow this 
latest vulgarity, but the man who dresses well will never 
stoop to get his fashions from the music-hall, or even the 
stage, where the modes are always outré and exaggerated. 

There will be no difference in the make of the ordinar 
shirt this summer. The colored shirt will be almost uni- 
versally worn from morning until it is time to dress for 
the evening, and with every possible kind of get-up, from 
the sack suit to the frock-coat and top hat, worn even in 
the heat of summer at some of the very fashionable water 
ing-places 

‘The patterns will be stripes of color on white grounds, 
stripes of white on color 
ed grounds, solid colors, 
solid colors again with 
figures of various kinds 
in white, and white again 
with figures of various 
kinds in colors The 


writer has ee received 


from one leading New 
York haberdasher his 
book of patterns, and 


there are in it.over two 
hundred distinct varie- 
ties of percales; the same 
number of Madras, Ox 
ford, and other shirtings. 
The silk shirt will not be 
much worn, and the flan 
nel néglig6-—a very ugly 
shirt at best—will be 
used by sportsmen, and 
sometimes by travellers, 
or again by wheelmen 
when making long jour- 
neys In all colored 
shirts the rule is that the 
cuffs should be of the 
same materia] as the shirt, 
and the collars should be 
white. In striped shirts 
the stripes can run hori 
zontally or perpendicu- 
larly, but always up and 
down and never around 
the cuffs, 

The solid colors in 
French pereale shirting 
are really a mass of small 
dots on an almost imper- 
ceptible white surface. 
There are four shades of 
blue, one almost as deep 
as marine, and the others 
lighter, until the “ baby” 
and sky tints are reached. 
The other color which 
vies in popularity is the 
pink. here are not as 
many solid samples of 
this, the stri on a 
white ground in this col- 
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or giving aneater effect. One of the prettiest is a rose-pink 
ground with small hair-line stripes of a deeper shade. 
Again there is a bright cinnamon pink with a silk twill 
stripe at intervals of one inch, A blue of like pattern is ex- 
tremely neat. There are three mauve or heliotrope shades 
in almost solid backgrounds with atiny stripe. ‘To a _per- 
son who is inclined for very brilliant effects there is a blood- 
red with a narrow white stripe, and again for sober-minded 
persons there is a drab in the same pattern. For deep 
mourning a black percale shirting is shown with tiny 
white checks—something after the fashion of the shep- 
herd’s plaid. These rudimentary colors are the most 
fashionable, and the combination patterns are pepetipalty 
in blue,pink, and heliotrope, with a few in drab and black. 

adras is a thicker and coarser material than percale, 
and is used a great deal for outing. The fashionable golf 
and wheeling shirt is made of this material. A difference 
in the make is this: while it is obligatory to have a white 
collar with a pergale shirt, an all-round high turned-down 
Essex or Eton collar of the same material as the shirt can 
be worn with the Madras. It is practically the fashion- 
able négligé. This material admits of more variety and 
gayer colors than percale. There are five or six shades 
of mauve and heliotrope, blue, red, pink, drab, and browns. 
A very smart one is of plain white. It is admirably adapt- 
ed for yachting. The Madras shirt, however, is designed 
chiefly in §tripes or in solid colors. White with colored 
stripes, three and four bars or tiny checks, are also seen 
in this class of goods. The peppermint-candy pattern is 
a favorite, and a very neat specimen is a white ground 
with three shaded twilled blue stripes — up and 
down, and being crossed at regular intervals with a tiny 
bair-line of pink. A deep blue and white wide-striped 
sample has been put into a second edition, as has also a 
brownish-green ground with blue, white, and brown stripes 
running through it. Most gorgeous are two: one of three 
shades Of brown and blue with white, and another of red, 
white, and blue, with white blossoms woven on the red 
triplicate-striped background. 

he Oxford shirting is of still a heavier class of goods, 
and the material resembles that which is associated in our 
minds with bedspreads. It has a rough surface. It is 
an outing shirt, and is especially serviceable at sea, as it is 
much smarter than the flannel, and is thick enough to 
protect against sudden changes of temperature. Blues 
and pinks are the leading colors in this material. For a 
woman's shjrt a very beautiful sample of rose pink with 
a raised white figure and broad white satin stripes is 
among the many very charming varieties shown. 

Very like the Oxford, but somewhat rougher in material, 
is the tennis shirting. Most of these samples have the 
white ground with the colors in broad bold stripes, just 
as we saw them on the gaudy blazer of a few years ago. 
Two specimens, however, deserve mention. One is of 
plain white with a rough service like piqué or Marseilles. 
The other, if one can express this without offending chem- 
ical laws, is in two shades of white, the broad white satin- 
like stripe being of a purer quality than the background. 

And here we come to the finis of this interesting vol- 
ume. The last page is devoted to flannels. They are all 
striped in pattern, and only two colors are employed— 
buff and blue. These are most serviceable, as the flannel 
shirt is only worn on extreme négligé or athletic—they 
correspond to the same thing—occasions. A flannel shirt 
like the’tennis or the Oxford has always a collar of the 
same material. 

The collars this year are yet very high, and almost 
straight around. Even the turn-down collars most fash- 
iénable are only so in name, as they rise two or three 
inches above the coat. With flannel and tennis shirting 
the collar is low and quite loose. No attempt is made at 
being smart; comfort is the only requirement. 

This dazzling array of shirt patterns, especially in the 
percales, is supplemented by the tie people who have a 
full line of cravats wear to correspond. The cotton 
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neck-wear most popular will be the straight club tie or 
cravat, to arrange one’s self. Many will wear ties of the 
same pattern as the shirt, and others will vary it by fou- 
lards or Madras or summer silks, Four-in-hands will not 
lose their popularity, and many charming designs in linen 
materials are displayed, but the club tie is so cool and 
neat that for very bot weather it cannot but be the favor- 
ite. A very smart tie of this description is made of plain 
white Madras, and there are others of plain white with 
bars of orange and pink. Of course the green and yellow 
affairs of last summer will be worn again, and I see, con- 
trary to all predictions, many butterfly ties in solid.colors. 
The material of these latter is invariably cotton, the silk 
liaving gone out of fashion. 

The summer young man has certainly a chance to show 
his skill in the blending of color, and the choice of an ap- 
propriate tie to wear with a shirt will give him almost as 
much scope as that held so long only by the fairer sex. 


“R: &. Sheneeves\ + 


“TO ASK IF HE HAD ENJOYED HIS DRAHVE TO 
THE KENNELS.” 


OUT OF TOWN. 


1I.—A LITTLE MUSIC. 


‘THEY had a musical evening at the Millers’, and Har- 

ford decided to be there, in order that he might pur- 
sue his studies of human nature in the suburbs; also inci- 
dentally to watch Miss Mary at the piano, where, Harford 
thought, she combined the attributes of a seraphie angel 
with the genius of a Mozart. 

The family were all present, including a vast number 
of cousins of both sexes. De Vinney was there in the 
familiar frock-coat; Tommy Mason, who, they said, sang 
such inimitable comic songs, Mr. T. 8. Johnstone Leigh, 
an anglicized American youth, very horsy, round shoul- 
dered, steeped in gloom, 
and halting of speech ; 
Miss Landon, one of the 
Lawn Club set, tall, 
blond, and thoroughly 
well groomed, with a 
tich low voice, and an 
inexhaustible fund of 
conversation. 

Mr. Miller, early in the 
evening, issued a ukase 
that the exercises, as he 
called them, should pro- 
ceed strictly in accord- 
ance with a programme 
that he had prepared, 
and he announced, in a 
sonorous voice, after re- 
ferring toa _ of paper 
which he held in his 
hand, that the first piece 
would be a mixed quar- 
tet entitled ‘‘ The Serf's 
Complaint,” by Pelleri 
ni: soprano, Miss Barn- 
ham; contralto, Miss 
Landon; first bass, Mil- 
ler; second bass, Uncle 
Chad. The performers, 
with the exception of 
Miller, occupied some 
time at the piano re- 
hearsing their parts, Un- 
cle Chad protesting vio- 
lently that they never 
sang it just that way at 
the old house on the 
Middle Road early in the 
forties, because in the 
first part of the refrain 
he was positive that the 
bass “rum tum diddy 
um diddy ido dum” was 
a solo, and that the first 
bass ought to wait until 
he got through. He 
glared angrily at Miller, 
who said he didn’t un- 
derstand it that way, 
and that it was contrary 
toall principles of coun- 
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LOVELY AND GRACIOUS THAT HARFORD THOUGHT 
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PERHAPS THE MOMENT MIGHT 


BE NEAR—" 


terpoint. Just at that moment Miss Mary was called away 
to make some arrangements about supper, and Miss Lan 
don turned to Leigh to ask if he had enjoyed his ‘* drahve” 
to the kennels. Leigh wrinkled his brow, lifted his eye 
brows, dropped his eyes, thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and murmured something in reply which is lost to his- 
tory. 

‘** But do you know,” Miss Landon went on, ‘‘ I’m really 
not so keen about drahving when you have a chance to 
rahde, because there is nothing so lovely as a gallop on 
these cool afternoons, with fahve-o’clk tea when you get 
back, and then lots of tahme to dress and dahne when you 
lahke.” 

In the mean time one of the cousins, Miss Alice some- 
body, whose name Harford never was able to discover, 
suggested, in an impulsive way, that Mr. Mason should 
sing the ‘‘ Nightingale Song.” 

“Oh, ye-e-es, the ‘ Nightingale Song,’” shouted all the 
other cousins in unison. Miller urged that this was a de- 
parture from the programme, but just at that moment he 
was called to the telephone, where he was heard a momént 
later arguing with Crooks, the plumber, about a defective 
stopper which had been put in one of the laundry tubs 
that day. 

Miss Mary explained to Harford, sotto-voce, that little 
Mason really had an exquisite voice, although he seldom 
sang anything but comic songs, and she rushed to the piano 
to listen to the ‘‘ Nightingale Song,” with an enthusiasm 
which Harford thought unwarranted by the character of 
the performance 

‘* Sing again; sing again; sing again!” roared Mason, and 
the cousins all echoed *‘ Sing again!” unti! Harford wished 
that Mason, with his nightingales, could be immersed in 
the bottom of the bay. 

This over, Miller insisted on a return to the “‘Serf’s 
complaint,” an unsuccessful performance, in which Miller 
predominated with an indifferent but aggressive first bass. 
At this point Mrs. Miller smilingly interposed, whispered 
a few words in her husband's ear, furtively tore up the 
yrogramme he had prepared, and suggested that Mr. 
Peigh should sing that hunting song he learned at Eton. 
Leigh murmured something about having forgotten the 
words, but Uncle Chad suggested a brandy and soda, and 
Miss Landon promised to attempt an accompaniment, so he 
was finally persuaded to lift up his voice in ‘‘ Reynard the 
Boy,” a melody which went on through thirteen stanzas, 
each one ending with a wild ear-piercing ‘‘ whoo-whoop!” 
However silent and unintelligible the young man might be 


ordinarily, Harford thought, it was not from absence of 
lung power, as all the children were awakened, and Mrs. 
Miller disappeared, not to return for the remainder of the 
evening. 

Then followed a miscellaneous collection of opera-bouffe, 
comic songs, and Gilbert and Sullivan, Miller in the mean 
time taking a seat‘ by Harford, and discoursing on the 
outrageous attitude of the village supervisors on the sub- 
ject of the Graham Avenue sewer. Crooks, the plumber, 
was really at the bottom of the whole business with his 
devilish scheming. Then there was that drain on Myrtle 
Street, just near Hackett’s house. 

At this juncture Miller’s attention was diverted to a 
piece of fly-paper which had blown, sticky side down, on a 
bundle of legal documents on his desk, and Harford im- 
proved the opportunity to follow Miss Mary out on the 
piazza, she having obtained a brief respite from the piano. 
It was a beautiful moonlit night, and she seemed so lovely 
and gracious that perhaps Harford thought the moment 
might be near, when from the piano— 


“Ain't she the corkingest girl of the lot, 
Ain't she the dawn of the dye, 

Ain't she the dimpledy dear little dot, 
The dyesy I met at the plye ?” 


This from Mason, the cousins demanding it again and 
again, and finally urging a repetition of the ‘‘ Nightingale 
Song.” Harford sadly made up his mind that the moment 
was not propitious, especially as Miller shortly joined him 
to finish his discourse on the sewers and drains, and Miss 
Mary was called back to accompany Miss Landon in a 
song called “Tahme will decahde.” Supper followed, 
and then De Vinney suggested that they should all join 
hands for *‘ Auld Acquaintance” and ‘‘ He’s a jolly good 
fellow,” a ceremony in which Leigh was unwillingly 
forced to join, and which seemed to inflict upon him an 
inexpressible degree of bodily pain. After this the party 
broke up, the cousins humming ‘Sing again” and 
‘* Ain’t she the dimpledy dear little dot?” as they gathered 
together their wraps in the hall. 

That night Harford went to sleep with this refrain 
dinning in his ears: 


‘Sing it again— 
Sing of the drain; 
Sing of the nightingale, 
Sewer, and drain!” 
{ro BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE CARE OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


ROM time to time certain paragraphs go the rounds 

of the press claiming almost human susceptibilities 
for the delicate machinery of clocks and watches. One 
declares that a good watch may be ruined by daily trips 
on the electric cars, another that the owner's state of 
health will affect a fine watch, and a third that clocks 
are rendered worthless by being exposed to draughts or 
extremes of temperature. 

In order to ascertain the truth in regard to such state- 
ments the writer has been in consultation with experts 
in the employ of a firm world-famous for such goods, and 
on their authority these directions for the care of clocks 
and watches are given. 

First, with regard to clocks: All fine ones are so con- 
structed that they adapt themselves to ordinary changes 
of temperature. This is as true of the boudoir or travel 
ling clock as of the massive hall clocks. Such adjustment 
is effected in the smaller clocks by means of two rings of 
metal, steel and brass, which expand unequally, one coun 
terbalancing the other. In the larger clocks tubes of mer- 
cury are used, the liquid rising or falling, and thus pre- 
serving the equilibrium with the changes of temperature. 
No precaution is required to guard against draughits, or 
with a mantle clock against walls which may be heated 
by flues. Fine clocks will take care of themselves in this 
particular. 

The chief difficulty to overcome with all clocks is to 
keep them level. The finer the works, the more nearly 
plumb must be the position, or the machinery will not 
work properly. It is frequently necessary, for those who 
live in houses which have not done settling, to keep a 
spirit-level on the clock, and adjusi its position accord 
ingly. 

ivery one knows that clocks, like other machines, should 
be kept free from dust. The more nearly dust-proof the 
case, the better satisfaction. A question as to the relative 
merits of cases in guarding the works was answered by 
the foregoing general statement, which led to an interest 
ing conversation on fashions in clocks. 

n spite of numberless efforts to banish clocks from the 
parlor, they still remain in the best houses. At present 
cloisonné enamel is most popular, but porcelain with 
French gilt is a close rival. Some of the specimens of 
recent workmanship shown by the firm mentioned are 
works of art, the details of the metal being as fine as the 
productions of the jeweller or silversmith. Many are set 
with rhinestones. A novel design in white porcelain and 
gilt is in the form of a lyre, the pendulum being encircled 
with a wheel of rhinestones which surrounds the dial 
The effect when the clock is placed where it catches the 
light is dazzling. 

Electricity introduced throughout a house will not in 
jure clocks or watches. 

A clock should always be wound regularly, and it is a 
singular fact that many of those which will run a fort 
night will keep better time if wound every week. 

Clocks are more frequently injured from tarelessness in 
winding and — particularly the latter, than from any 
other cause, and the ones which suffer most are those 
which strike the quarter and half hours. On no account 
should the hands ever be turned forward or backward 
past the striking-point. In clocks which strike the quar- 
ter- hours, therefore, the hands should never be moved 
more than ten minutes within each quarter. 

Those whose business takes them into a dynamo-room 
should encase their watches in rubber. If you have a fine 
watch and are going to visit a dynamo-room, leave your 
watch outside. The current engendered in other places, 
such as on railways, etc.,is not sufficient to injure a 
watch. 

Watches are adjusted to atemperature of 40° Centigrade, 
so the heat of the body could make no difference. That 
watches should conform to the disposition and habits of 
their wearers is undoubtedly true, for it is the habits of the 
wearer which regulate the cogs and wheels, no mysteri- 
ous physical or mental wave being required. Some per- 
sons will rack a watch to pieces in five years; others will 
keep it in good condition for twenty. 

“Tf only we could sell a few ounces of common-sense 
along with our goods, our guarantee would become a 
mere matter of form,” says one dealer. . 

‘If men and women would only remember that a watch 
is a. machine, and care for it as they would for any other 
delicate piece of mechanism, we would have fewer com 
plaints,” says another. ‘‘A man will stand carelessly 
jetking and twirling his time-piece by its chain while he 
attempts to explain its mysterious short-comings and gen- 
eral depravity.” 

There are good watches of all makes, and the finer the 
watch, the better care it requires, for the parts are so deli 
cate that a little thing will destroy the exquisite balance. 
It is amazing how few people appreciate this fact and 
treat their watches accordingly. 
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SENSITIVE GIRLS. 


TS problem of dealing with sensitive 
girls is a most difficult one for parents 
or guardians, It is necessary that such girls 
should be most judiciously managed. The 
sensitive temperament is, of all others, that 
which makes most unhappiness and trouble 
for its possessor, until he (or she) has trained 
himself to govern it, and not allow it to gov- 
ern him 

The chief obstacle to helping people of 
sensitive temperament, whether such people 
are young or old, is the idea which dominates 
most of them that their sensitiveness is a 
merit, and not to be accounted a defect or a 
fault, or to be controlled by the laws of com- 
mou-sense. 

Sensitive people usually feel proud of the 
sufferings which proceed from the delicate 
condition of their feelings, and very scorn- 
ful of those phlegmatic folks who show lit- 
tle feeling; but work along happily amid 
rude and unsympathetic surroundings, This 
belief is shared by young girls, who are half 
proud, half unhappy, over the nature they 
do not yet comprehend. They go through 
much real misery, hugging their sensitive 
feelings to their hearts, their pride and their 
unhappiness mutually encouraging each 
other 

Sensitive people, above all others, have 
most need of that grand spiritual virtue 
common-sense, And sensitive girls shouid 
be carefully instructed as to the capabilities 
and dangers of their peculiar temperament. 
They should be taught to govern not a f 
their actions, but their thoughts and feel- 
ings, by reason and judgment. They should 
be shown how to argue their misery out and 
reduce it to its lowest terms before allowing 
themselves to be made miserable by imagi 
pary sorrows 

And such girls should be made to believe 
firmly that no virtue lies in unhappiness. 
The virtue and strength is to make ourselves 
happy in spite of outward circumstances. 
We were meant to be happy, not miserable, 
and although it takes some determination 
and perseverance to claim our inheritance, it 
is well worth it when we have obtained it. 

For girls, or for those older who have nev 
er been properly disciplined, such training is 
essential before they can find any peace or 
comfort amid the conflicts of an emotional 
temperament. The final virtue of the sen- 
sitive spiritual nature is to be happy. And 
although it may take many struggles to at- 
tain this state, the mind should be definitely 
made up that happiness is the right and 
highest condition, and that only weak-mind- 
ed people believe it a fine thing to be miser- 
able 


BABY’'S ROOM. 


T was a rose-bud of a baby, and a rose-bud 
of a room—high - ceilinged, wide - win- 
dowed, pure and sweet as the freshest rose. 
Even the trouble to find things that matched 
and harmonized was an absolute pleasure, 
and the exasperating stupidity of salespeople, 
to whom the rose-bud room was simply a fad 
* not in their line of goods,” was borne with 
sweetness and light. 

The room was not accomplished in a day, 
nor yet a month, but was built up by de- 
grees into a perfect whole. Nearly every 
article had its history, and represented strug- 
gies and skirmishes of greater or less degree, 
which endeared it particularly to the per- 
severing organizer, and when at last the 
pretty, flowery nest stood an accomplished 
fact, one could almost inhale the perfume of 
roses. 

The proprietors of this daintily lodged 
baby were not millionaires, but only reason- 
ably well-to-do young people; and the cost 
of the rose-bud room is therefore within the 
reach of many. 

The floor was nicely finished in chestnut, 
with wood-work to match, and a square rug 
with cream-colored ground had small bunch 
es of rose-buds over its surface and a border 
in pink and green. It was pretty to see the 
baby, when old enough to sit on the floor, 
trying to pick these mimic roses. His 
dimpled fingers would close on a bunch, and 
then open again, only to find that the flow- 
ers ‘* wouldn't come.” 

The walls were cream-tinted, with a frieze 
of rose-buds like those on the carpet; and 
only the initiated knew that this frieze was 
of cretonne because no suitable paper could 
be found. Fortunately it came in a pattern 
of stripes, which made it particularly avail- 
able, and the narrow gilt beading on either 
edge added to the look of being the right 
thing in the right place. 

The white enamelled and brass crib stood 
well out in the room, and its rose-colored 
draperies were of thin net which did not ex- 
clude the air. A great rosette of very natu- 
ral-looking rose-buds caught them up in the 
centre, and the pretty afghan across the foot 
of the snowy counterpane was worked in 
rose-buds of various ages on softest cream- 
tinted cashmere. Two or three small chairs 
had their enamelled frames cushioned to 
match; and a particularly “‘ cute” little rock- 
er seemed to flourish its lilliputian head-rest, 
tied with rose-colored ribbons, like a ’ 

A tiny table, ‘knee-high to a grasshop- 
per,” was always spread with a feast of 
painted roses, while a larger one at the side 
of the room had a cover on which countless 
buds just bursting into bloom made perpetual 
summer. There was even a set of little book- 
shelves in white enamel and the inevitable 
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rose - buds; and these shelves held all the 
charming legends, from Mother Goose up, so 
dear to the heart of very early childhood. 

A pretty little corner cabinet—constructed 
by the carpenter, and painted by the dex- 
terous hands that, with the busy brain, ac- 
complished this rose-bud room iv the face of 
many difficulties—held the few toys neces- 
sary to infant happiness. But a beloved 
rubber doll, not unlike an Indian squaw in 
its general appearance, was the favorite play- 
thing, and usually to be seen in the crib or 
on the floor. 

The mantel was draped with rose - bud 
chintz, and the same chintz, lined with soft 
cream-colored silesia, made pretty window- 
curtains, hung on brass poles. But the cur- 
tains were usually pushed far back on either 
side to “ glorify the room” by letting in the 
bright sunshine—on which the baby throve 
from bud to blossom, and outgrew his flower- 
room entirely. 

A very unique baby’s room was one that 
represented the early dawn. The tiny occu- 
pant was named Aurora; and the blusbivg, 
pearly, silvery tints that belong to the ush- 
ering in of day were all there to greet her. 

Money in this case was no particular ob- 
ject; and those who originated the idea were 
ready to explore two or three cities, if neces- 
sary, to carry it out. Beauty, rather than 
lasting qualities, was the end to be attained: 
and the very picturesque crib was an ex- 
act reproduction of the chambered nautilus 
glistening with mother-of-pearl. This was 
spread with a down coverlet of the peculiar 
brilliant pink that floods the sky at early 
dawn; and thin silk curtains of pale blue 
were fastened together at the top with a sil- 
ver star. 

The light sea-shell pink of the walls ended 
in a frieze of crescent moons and silver stars, 
the work of an artist; and the ceiling was in 
pale blue, with fleecy clouds and balf-veiled 
stars,and a ray bere and there of golden- 
pink sunrise. 

The floor rug was made of plain Brussels 
carpeting, ina deeper shade of pink than the 


walls; and a bordering of water-lilies had | 


been found to go with it, the ground of 
which was most obligingly in light blue 
that showed the dull olive leaves and pink- 
white blossoms to the greatest advantage. 
As these lovely flowers open their cups of 
fragrance to the first rays of light, such a 
bordering seemed as appropriate as it was 
decorative, and the fortunate ‘‘ find” was 
greatly rejoiced over. 

The window -curtains were of the same 
pale blue silk as those of the crib, and the 
poles were silver-plated and finished with a 
star ateach end. The quaint little dressing- 
table had its under-covering of deep pink, 
with a rich lace over-skirt trimmed with bows 
of pale blue and pink ribbon. Silver and 
mother-of-pearl were used in its various ap- 
purtenances; and the dawnlike, iridescent 
hues of the latter material made it particu- 
larly desirable. 

It also decorated the frames of the pretty 
little chairs and lounge, which were fitted 
with cushions of pale blue silk, on which a 
stray water-lily was embroidered here and 
there, as though carelessly laid down. A lit- 
tle chest of drawers in pale blue had silver 
handles, and was painted with water-lilies 
and stars, while a small table was similarly 
decorated. 

On the pale pink walls were stories in pic- 
tures from Mother Goose, brightly colored, 
and recognizable at once; and the mantel val- 
ance had the story of Cinderella, in panels. 

It was a lovely room, but the prettiest 
thing in it was the rosy, smiling baby. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been osed for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
saccess, It soothes the child, softens the guma, alla 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
@iarrhan. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 





ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 
are not desirable in any home. Ineufficient nonrish- 
ment prodaces {ll temper. Guard agauinet fretful 
children by feeding unutritious and digestible food. 
The Gail Borden Kagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most successful of all infant fouds.—{ Ade.) 





Supeeion to Vaseline and Cacumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvelioas for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J 
Simon, 13 rne Grange Bateliére, Paris; Panx & Tice 
New York. Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores 
—{Ade.) 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COcoAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Agtreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
uard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


Acts asa fect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
ects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 











Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 








Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine, 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 

















relief of the 
— a restores oat quate hy ng] years on 
market. Drug; sel + . 
“— c. KEITH, Mfr, Cleveland, O. 














Vout. XXVIIL, No. M%. 












A Fifth Avenue 
Tailor 

who has made 
many swell golf- 
ing and cycling 
suits says: ‘I 
always use the 
rich Redfern bias 
corded velvet or 
. the Duxbak 
rainproof bind- 
ings on my 
outing 


gowns,” 
Both are 


he 
ww 
brands of : . S 


h z Bias 
oy KS Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings. 


A set of the’ S. H. & M."" miniature fgures showing 
the latest Parisian costume, mailed for 1 0c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


ne 
++S.H.4M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 


DEAFNESS 


Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 





wien EAR DRUM CO., 
Ottees: | iiss Brondwany New toe 

















Gommit fo Demory 


the best things in Prose and Poetry, always includ- 
ing good Songs and Hymns. It is su ing how 
little work of this kind seems to be done in 
the Schools, if one must judge from the small num- 
ber of people who can_repeat, without mistake or 
omission, as many as Three good songs or hymns. 


Clear, Sharp, Delinite, 


and accurate Mem work is a most excellent 
thing, whether in School or out of it, among all ages 
and all classes. But let that which is so learned be 
worth — worth retaining. The Franklin 
Square Song Collection presents a large number of 


Old and New Songs 


and Hymms, in great variety and very carefull 

selected, compenaion Sixteen Hundred in the Hight 
Numbers thus far issued, together with much 
choice and profitable Reading Matter relating to 
Music and Musicians. In the complete and varied 


Gable of Contents, 


which is sent free on application to the Publishers, 
there are found dozens of the best things in the 
World, which are well worth committing to mem- 
ory; and they who know most of such good thin 
and appreciate and en them most, are really 
omens the best educa’ ople in any country. 
They have the best result of Education. For above 
Contents, with ple pages of Music, address 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 

















isublishel 184: J, M. QUINBY & CO.,""asine™ 


-' The increasiny 
popularity of Quinby 
carriages among the 
wealthy and fashionable 


people of New York and vicinity is owing to the fact that they are unexcelled in style, quality, 
and finish, and can be purchased at one minimum profit on the cost of production, direct from 
the Makers. Warerooms and factory occupy the block opposite the Broad Street station of the 
D., L. & W. R. R. at Newark, thirty minutes from Christopher or Barclay Street,.New York. 
Upon request will forward photos of any desired style. 
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is worn either open or 
¢ . is we!l made, 
and desirable fora 


travelin 
sizes, 6 to 14 years. 


Same style in Navy 
biue or brown serge, 


$6.00 
By Express, prepaid, 25 cents extra. 
Over 700 illustrations 


of the best things for children, in our 
new catalogue—to any address for 4 
cents postage. 


Go-62 West a3d ‘St, N. Y, 


—————————— 





THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 





NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES. 
fora Const, tree by mailto SASS 


Fitzpatrick & Somers, 


85 Leonard Street, New York. 


The RES 
American Liner 
“St. Louis” 


has part of her cabin seats 

covered with Pantasote, instead 

of leather; so has the U.S. S. 

Columbia. Pantasote is better 

than leather for all upholstery 

purposes, for carriage and boat 

cushions, Ladies’ bicycle leg- 
gings, etc. 

Sold by Stern Bros., Hilton, Hughes & Co., Peter 

Schneiier’s Sons & Co., New York; John Wana- 


maker, Philadelphia; A. Dutton, Boston; Lussky, 
Payn & Co., setae C. L. Greeno, Cincinnati. 


Beeman's— 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


pcsUTION. —See that the 
ame Beeman is on each 








HARPER’S BAZAR 
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PUFFED 
TO STAY 


The sleeves of ever- 
lasting shape have to 
be interlined with.... 
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HAIR CLOTH 
(GUARANTEED | 


We guarantee the Weft of our make 
to be ALL Hair. 


There are good imitations, but these 
can be detected by testing the weft. Hair 
when pulled is elastic, Fibre and Cotton 
will not stretch. 





Cuaries E. Pervear, Agent. 
Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imitations and 


substitutes. Wear what is light, cool, and resilient. 
break or crush; imitations and substitutes will. 


Ask your dealer for Ours. We do not sell at retail. 


WOOOOOOCOOEXKAOOOOC 


HAIR -CLOTH will not 
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| The New . Manhattan 
‘Mohair Skirt g 
You wanted it all last 


summer, and now you have | Binding 


it. It-holds the skirt and ® |. Yarn Dyed, Steam 
belt in one place always, ; Shrunk and 
and is a decided ornament. Fast Color 
No sewing —— Ask 3 


$9199009909900000000007010203358 


‘HOLDFAST 


_ Belt and Skirt Attachment. 
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our dealer for it. If% 
e hasn't it, send his Guaranteed 
PATENTED. name to for Quality 
MANHATTAN NOVELTY CO., and Durability. 


415 Broadway, New 


Ch 


New York. 


NFIELD DRE a 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


as 





THE CASTLE BRAID 


p SHIELDS 


RE uNRIVALE 
See He ALES 
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TO LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT ENGLAND: 


Messrs, JAY, Regent Street, London, W., 
Cordially invite you to inspect their Millinery, Gowns, and Mantles. 
Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding- Habits made to order. 
MOURNING COSTUMES A SPECIALTY. 








Underclothing, Hosiery, and Gloves. 
487 





One Dollar 


for a pret- 
ty hand- 
decorated 
folding 
Vantine 
silk fan; 





1.00. 
silk corded stick. 


13-inch; 

To look at it, you’d wonder 
how it could be made and sold 
for less than $2.00 to $3.00; but 
wages are low in Japan. 


Ce By mail for above price, with 
. 12 cents extra for postage. A. 
A. Vantine & Co., 877 and 

Z 879 Broadway, New York. 


ps | 


‘Corsct; 
SCHSC 


We 
% 

It’s the business & 
2 the corset to fit & 
— that’s what it’s 
2 for—Dr. Warner's 


2) Corsets always do. 
) | Sararwemesrses 


deh 
Constable Ko Co 


NOVELTIES. 


Fancy Dress Cottons. 


Cotton Crepes and Crepons, 
Printed Organdies, 
Plain and Striped Batistes, 
Printed Dimities, 
Plain and Fancy Piques, 
Plissé Fabrics. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


ZEPHYRS. 
Broadway HK { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
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“Pride 


of the 


West 


is the 
best 
muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 
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Maw (just introduced ). “1 beg pardon, buat I did not quite catch 
‘ > 
Seoonm Ma It's Hawkins, aud I'm in the same fix,” 
| Man. “Mine’s Bawkins, By-the-way, what's the chap's name 
troduced us? ; 
S » Man I don't know. I was just introdaced to bim.’ 
——) 
I he grows fat; 
I'he ey grow thin! 
Dear me, | ke, it seems to me, \ 
ls ways bound to win! 
‘ aon he wants to lose; 
One gete the thing he’s after 
N € cyciiete all ar ‘ 
Na e, induige in laughter! 
when bikers tell me of pS. 
rhe f nge that they feel, ? 
I nder that the b not know - 
lon " Fort 
a ee = 
] \ mma, | mus « beginning to look old.” ge 4F ‘ . \ 
. I te th k 60,1 ‘ I heard o1 t 
Mr. N oa nar dony Bear’ Aa ny ” The “ bookkeeper 
hats ja Ww I 1 young, peo, dido't say anything drop”—for ac- 
- countants,agthors, 
lees and income-tax 
> \ receivers, 
~ ” ale 2 she had been working hard at a church \ 
f So ) ut she f asleep that night and dreamed a 
lream, « 14 thus 
She w ed int lat of a great fair, larger and grander than she 
® y table wat heaped with handsome trifles and 
‘ ibroid . Am rything was ticketed with its name aud 
y and ear 80 that she read them as she passed And at 
" ach thir « e marked down, as she was wont to see 
stores she was fam t it ase looked closer, she mar 
, 
wr, lo! ome . This cus worth $1 ori 5 a : . "1 
i —- ~ oe re wee $ i ee. $ « _ ! The “type-writer dip”-—for yoouug ladies of The “what will you have ?” style—for 
. ~ “Ty ; Bae Ay = worth TS <- ‘ta a <y * Rare uncertain age and business prociivities salesmen, clerks, and soda-water 
pen-wip “, om ts, pin-cus s, and book-ehatien, the y were attachés. on . 
Wor . The “ Paderewski_ brace” —very ea 
" et " : ' Wha his? Wher ae : See i popular with pianists and tra- 
- opt STYLES IN BICYCLING. jane. 
I wr an In ti I g' 
\ . P. Leonani . 
THE SUMMER PROBLEM. GREAT CONSUMPTION. 
Where shall we go this summer? where shall. we Hosacx. “ The air seems rarer than it used to be.” 
while away Tomo. “ Well, perhaps it is rarer. You know that 
The brief and all too fleeting hour—the sweet vaca- a good deal is being used in pneumatic bicycle tires 
tion day? now.” 
—_—__————— 
In mountain lands or sea shore, on farm or hotel gay? 
Where shall we go this summer's the problem of “ Well, Miss Vassare, | suppose you are busy on 
to-day your graduating cesuy ?" 
“Yeu.” 
Shall we get on an ocean steamer and hie to old “ What is your subject ?” 
Paree ? **The Comparative Merits of Bonaparte, Trilby, and 
Or seek out Annt Amanda 'way up in Schoharee? Bicycling.” 
Shall we go to the woudrous valley —the grand . 
Yosemitee ? Horgt-xexren. “I wish you might give me some 
Or take a cot ona sandy lot hard by the sounding idea for a taking advertisement of my hotel.” 
seu? Apvertisine Acant. ** Havé you mosquitoes ?” 
Horet-Kkeeren, *‘ Well, of course we have one or 
: , two.” 
Shy re wg 4 5 r » . P 
: ‘aii. saetvatggth. We amy hia Avverntisine * Acewr, ~‘* Then -advertise. that fact 
: J ane od : You might'say that at the outside limit you have only 
an entohes that all town friends jug mosquitoes, and that guests desiring to use them 
? : . ” 
Shall we go to the rock-bound island on the ocean "®t apply two months.in advance. 
ten miles out, oars 
Or spend two months in a Teuton town and dine on “Do you smoke much ?” asked Patiow. 
sauer-kraut? “ Three a day on an average,” sai Dawkins, 
‘ **Why, you've emoked nine to my knowledge to- 
’ . lay ?” said Patlow. 
Shall we go to the Lake of Como? shall we seek ay ‘ remember 
ewell Newport's charms ? Yes," seid Dawkins “But must 
Shall we bask in the eye of Nature, or whirl in Dame ell didn’t —_ ot tent T was Bficcn, Pe 
Fashion's arms? catcning Spay —. . 
Shell we pat on our liven dusters and go with the ——— 
dear school-marms “ There's really only one thing I want in this world,” 
Through the stony Hampshire mountains and the Observed Wilkins. 
old abandoned farms? * What is that ?” asked Barclay. 
” * All the money I want,” said.Wilkina, 
We won’ ingle : Bde eaten 
t = = = ngle one of these—nay, nay !—for it ? senha: wase 6-iteenl 
: -+ - 
The very best place in tt ' 4 “ T'wopld be, pleasing anta me, 
=p = pe ‘oe a the summer for my wife and These red-hot days of-symmer, 
MIDSUMMER ON THE FARM—UNDER THE OLD APPLE- TREE. Is here in my dear suburban home on the J.J. B. &C., To be flowing toward the sea. 
‘ Where we know. we'll live in comfort, and the bath- et 
tub’s always free % My danghter is too democratic in ber ideas,” sighed 
‘ ; 18 e a atten < ’ _ . . " ———e-.- Mrs. Hawkins. “I wish there was some way to wake 
THOUGHTFUL OF HIS HEALTH le th ~ por Rh pa I should have to do the cooking. “We have clams in every style,” said the restanra- her an aristocrat.” 
i nnot tell you ho i I extéem r off ‘Vou : teur. “Send her to a cooking-school,” said Mra. Barlow 
arria ir. Dinefhor sald Miss Trivvet I “ : anenindiad . — ’ “Good,” said the visitor. |“ I'll have a dozen with ‘“ There is wothing more haughty in this world than a 
fully apt ate the hor nfe on me in #e Now I ama wretched cook, I have never had any balloon sleeves and skirts d la Godet.” good cook,” “4 
' : , sanad tome aint training at that’sort of thing. My domestic education 
rt ren & Pores wry Arty oe has been sadly neglected. If you were obliged to live 
Pan wi : ower ~ j upon the victuals 1 cooked, you would be a confirmed ’ 
SOROS CF CAnNAg YOR nore ne een"? dyspeptic in no time. “ Dyspepsia makes men unhappy. 
Ik et s tae — — F litle fo me. Miss NOW, Mr. Dinsmore, I. will honestly confess that I 
, on a . a opp SS have too great a regard for youn deliberately to give 
' rm began the yor cn 1 PRS eee Sy you indigestion. - No, it®cannot be. Mr. Dinsmore, 
i y adm u \ , > ® _ Scene take my advice, and if you must marry before your 
. A ee oe eae | nor On = circumstances are such that you can. keep a capable 
Weil 1 wil gpm ge ay ay Dk 3p ne Ido not ™aid-of-all-work, marry a girl who is a good cook.” 
— roy Ay hy ~< es Of alana As the interview seemed over, Mr. Dinsmore howed 
oF 5 : ca t a - in ae cand fad himeelf ont, and went to his lodgings a crushed and 
atu ‘ f m1 wa ich 
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Dine Mes. MoBarpe’ (entering the kitchen). ** Bridget, 
She did this, anc we didn't I see that policeman kiss you?” 
“Iter that I am poor Barmeoerr. * Well, mum, sure an’ yez wouldn't hey 
Certainly Dinsmore, Neither is it mine me lay mesilf opin to arrist for resistin’ au officer, 
fact re mum.” 
Oh, bat, Helen, t k how much Ljove you! Ifyou ‘ ee 
me half as moch as I love you, we could brave 
futare together. We could live on bread and ‘I thought you told me that hired man I employed 
< ee and kisses on your recommendation worked like lightning," said 
Now, Dinamore, tell me frankly, is your in- jarger. “He's the worst kicker I ever had on my 
r cient to enable us to keep a girl in case we place.” 
8 1 marry 7 “He does work like lightning,” replied Harlow. 
He thrilled at her use of the first personal pronoun “ He'll strike every chauce lic gets.” 
m the tral number, but a due regard forstrath com- 
pel him to reply to ber question in the negative ies. <5 caer ett 
No, Helen, I'm afraid you"would have to“de your ‘Tommie, spell Popocatepet!,” said the teacher. 
‘ house-work at first hope that it would not “ P-a-p-a,” said Tommie, * c-a-t-c-p-e-t-a-l.” . 
j to be for long, how r. Something unexpected ** You've got it all wrong,” cried"the teacher, impa- 
m turn up to add to our Income You know, it le tiently \ 
siways the unexpected which happens,” he add «Well, I'm sorry,” sald Tommie. ‘“* But I know that 
with a sickly « P p-a-p-a spells papa, aud that c-a-t spellé cat. I s'pose 
I » look at the question in the face, as sensi- it's petal that l’ve slipped up on, I never cared much 
people sh wk at questions, the fact ie that about flowers anyway.” 

































ALWAYS NEW. 


’ i 
I'VE HAD MY BOOK A MONTH OR TWO, 
Bur Stilt. THK PICTURES SEEM QUITE NEW; 
Wuew AUNTIZ TELLS ME WHAT THEY MEAN, 
Any MAKES UP STORIES IN BETWEEN, 










A GOOD HEAD FOR FIGURES. 





















SUPPLEMENT 


HOW TO BE ONE’S OWN 
MANICURE, 


2 care of the person in these end-of-the- | 
century days is a serious consideration, 
not that our ancestors were not given over 
to cleanliness, but they certainly did not | 
consider it necessary that so much time be 
given up to the minor details of the toilet 
as is now the case. 

To be bien soignée is an absolute necessity 
for every woman who desires to look “ fit” — 
an Kuglish expression which, like many oth- 
er English slang expressions we have taken 
for our own, implies perfection in every de- 
tail of the appearance, and no woman can 
look ‘‘ fit” unless her personal appearance 
has been very carefully attended to. Not 
only must the gown, boots, and shoes be in 
every way up to the mark, but hair and 
hands must be kept in most thorough order, 
and this involves, in the cases where money 
cannot be spent without any thought, con- 
siderable time and personal supervision. 

Manicuring, like massage, is one of the 
luxuries of the age, and although the prices 
asked by manicures are much less than when 
it first started in to be a fashionable fad, 
even now the pennies fly away very rapid- 
ly, if a professional manicure is employed. 
There is no reason, provided there is no dis- 
ease of the nails to combat, or no deformity 
of the fingers, why every woman should not 
be able herself to keep her hands and nails 
in proper condition. The various imple- 
ments, lotions, polishes, powders, and acids 
used by the professionals are for sale in all 
the shops, and after having her hands care- 
fully manicured half a dozen times by a skil- 
ful manicure, the tricks of the trade are 
easily learned, and patience and persever- 
ance will enable any woman with a fairly 
well-shaped hand to make it almost beauti- 
ful. In these days an ill-kept hand and 
dirty nails are absolutely inexcusable, and 
the criticisms passed upou such are extreme- 
ly harsh. 

Hot water is the first requisite, and a thor- 
ough washing or soaking of the hands. This 
is best attained by baving the hot water 
poured into a basin continually for two or 
three minutes. The hands must be allowed 
to soak for fully five minutes, and it is well, 
instead of soap, to wash the hand very thor- 
oughly in bran, which makes the skin soft 
and white. After the hands have been thor- 
oughly cleansed, the nails should then be 
attended to. With a piece of orange-wood 
stick sharpened to a point, and a bit of jew- 
eller’s cotton rolled around the point and 
wet with the acid that comes for this pur- 
pose, every particle of dirt and stain should 
be removed. The hands must then again be 
washed, this time in warm, not hot, water. 
Scissors, very sharp and fine, must then be 
taken, and all loose flesh at the side of the 
nails carefully trimmed. The nails must be 
shaped in a pointed oval. All roughness 
must be filed away, and the flesh at the base 
of the nail pushed smoothly and firmly back, 

(Continued on page 492.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


It FLoats 


You have noticed the disagreeable | 
odor of clothes just from the wash. | 








That’s the soap. Cheap soaps do 


not rinse out. Ivory Soap rinses 


readily, leaving the clothes sweet, | 


clean and white. 


Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Ow'r. 


I do nee WRIGHT'S 
ANTISEPTIC MYRRH 
TOOTH SOAP, and I do 
have BEAUTIPUL TEEIH 
and a sweet breath. Pre- 
serves the enamel. Heals 
the gums. Removes tartar. 
It's entirely free from acida, 
and all smart Dentists rec- 
ommend its constant use. 
We're not afraid to send you 
a trial sample free. Write. 
Large box for 2% cents in 
stamps. LOOK OUT! 
There are imitations. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


mat in Leg roma Sn 
Roval Bai 

—— r 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
After T: he Play | 


or, in fact, anywhere, at any hour, one can make delicious Bouillon from 





Extract « BEEF, 


Requires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt, It’s the 
matter of a moment. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


— 


The Chief Charm 


of silver and gold, whether for table 
or toilet, is their brilliancy. That's 
the charm that attracts. With 


SILVER cTRO ms ON 
EY SI is 

their brilliancy is developed to a 
remarkable dagiee~emagied only 


when fresh from the hands of the 
silversmith. 


Send for trial guantity or box post, 
paid, 15 cte. i's wold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON GO., 72 John St., New York 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 








Your Corset 
Cannot Break 


if you wear 


Pearl 


Corset Shields 


Corsets 
as comfortable as new 


Seld everywhere. If your dealer 
hasn't them, send his name, your corset 
size and % cents for sample pair to 
EUGENE PEARL, 28 Union Square, New 
York. Lady Agents Wanted. 4 




















is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other | 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing | 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight | 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel, The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 





completely remedied by it. 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


il 
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\l| Good Health 


“Best” Tonic 

“Best” Tonic is a pure, health- 
ful malt extract. It is better than 
ft ite vivifying. lifegiving— ts 
gives vim and bounce—it braces. 
Five Ly booke—worth read- 
—mailed on request. Mention 

this publication 


Pabst 


=Milwaukee 


| 
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ah 


‘The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 
ived the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 

















**For Excellence of the Product 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
“ %° 
CAN IES, etc., for next winter by the 


p] THE POPULAR FRENCH TONIC /¢ 














@ ©} MARIANI & 0O., 52 West 15th St, New Youx. [@ 


MONARCH. 


King of Bicycles. 


Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 


i 











Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts. 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St. and 97 
Chambers St., New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers 
Boston Agents: Chandler & Barber, 15-17 
Eliot St. 
Other Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Oetroit, Toronto. 
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“S24 BEST IK oe = 
The STEARNS IS A MODERN 
BACYCLE, LIGHT, STRONG, CASY RUNNING. 


OUR CATALOG WILL POST You" 
WELL POST OUR CATALOG UPON 








REQUEST =“ 


) | EC STEARNS OO) MAKERS. 
SYRACUSE HY 
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New York City and Brooklyn agents, Bidwell- 
Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway and soth St., N. Y. 
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@r 19 Murray Street, New York Olt 
CYCLES are a standard 


R E M | N ¢ T 0 N of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 

















COMPLE 
EINE XlON 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
or Gandés rilk 
ESTaBLisagn J 

~ S. 3, canpts, 16, ~" > 












Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10c. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 





and Size of Manufacture.” ° 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY =, 
Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 
- PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
Write for Pattern Book. 

THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. 
1 our own ASPARAGUS, BER- 
To the You Face 

ns MUDGE PATENT CANNER. 

, Quickest, cheapest, and easiest method, No failares. 


Pozzon1's ComMPLEXION PowpsEr gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 
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| go by it. 


Anuual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


| Address John L, Gaumer Co., 1101 Race St., Phila. . 
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(Continued from page 489.) 
so that the half-moon, supposed to be a point 
of beauty, can be discerned. It is no longer 
considered good form to have so much pol 
ish on the nails that they look as though 
they had been buttered, as was the fashion 
two or three yearsago. Buta certain amount 
of polish is necessary. Rosaline put on over 
the entire nail and tht end of the finger, then 
washed off again,and the nails polished brisk 
ly with a polisher, makes the hands look very 


trim and pretty. The first manicuring is by | 
all odds the most difficult. After the nails 
and bands are once got into good condition, | 


fifteen minutes each Monday morning will 
keep them in proper condition all the week 
through, if only ordinary care in washing the 
hands, with an occasional rub from the pol 
isher, is given 

Some women, of course, have far more 
beautiful hands than others, but care makes 
an immense amount of difference even in 
very ugly fingers. Constantly pinching the 
ends does a lot towards making the fingers 
taper, and there is more than one case on 
record of girls with thick staumpy fingers who 
have been made to wear thimbles at night on 
each finger to produce the tapering hand 
which is such a beauty. Hands which per 
spire are a grievous trouble and mortifica 
tion, and there are few remedies which real 
ly seem to be of avail. Constant washing 
with borax in the water, or soda, does help 
somewhat, but the aid of a physician gen 
erally has to be sought before any radical 
cure can be accomplished. Very cold hands 
are also not to be admired, and as they show 
poor circulation, here again a manicure had 
best retire in favor of a medical adviser. But 
in the generality of cases where hands and 
health are normal there is no reason why a 
woman should not have a hand handsome 
enough to be modelled if she but take time 
and care 


White hands, delicately tinted fingers, and | 


well cared-for nails must needs elicit admira- 
tion from every one, and bear a distinctive 
mark of refinement which even large size 
ind apparently ugly shape are powerless to 
render hideous Anne HeELME 


FAMOUS UMBRELLA. 


N imperial sun-shield is now in process 

i of construction in London foran African 
king. It is said to be the largest one ever 
made 

The stick measures fifteen feet; the ribs 
are of brass, and when fully extended can 
easily shelter twelve persons 

The Premier, or other distinguished mem 
ber of the government, is selected to carry 
this enormous spread of gingham, and is re 
sponsible, in a measure, for the care of it. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





Soap 


is made in a twin bar (as shown i 
above) for the sake of convenience ; 

it is made of pure materials for the 
ake of quality; it is mate by our 
peculiar processes for the sake of 
effectiveness (doing its work easily); 
it is made at the largest soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 
it is used everywhere for the sake of 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


Lever Bros., Léd., Hudson & ag pe 
MRS. GRAHAM'S _ % 
CUCUMBER ano 
ELDER FLOWER 
CREAM.. 














After using it daily will be 
os pak, oft'and velvety, asc Cour end ump as ho megs 


“sekin. It is not « 


dew ic to tho flower 
Atall dragsiste and 


ten Street, Breekiya, N.Y. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
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A. Sun Bath is good 
blistering the skin, but even then the pain may be 
relieved and the evil effects overcome by the use of 


Salva-cea, 


skin troubles. 
OvERWORKED 





Cevelands Baking 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 
now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been in use for twenty-five years in thousands of 
homes all over the country. Those who have used it 
longest prate it most. 





(TRADE-MARK) 


the new CURATIVE LUBRICANT, the most Mise: 
medical discovery of the age in its effect upon all 
Under its influence STRAINED or 
MUSCLES, CHAFINGS, or any SORE- 
NESS or STIFFNESS, the Bites and Stincs of In- 
SECTS, BuRNS, BRUISES lose their pain immediately, 
and even obstinate diseases—as Eczema and SALT 
RHEUM, etc. 


are cured. 





Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists’, 


Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., Ne 


OR A FO 





Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 








Very liberal terma. 
rs. Gervaise Graham, M2 Michigan Av., Chicago. 
NEW Tons STATE AGENCY (Wholesale & Retail) 


W RINGER CO., the largest 








if it doesn’t result 





Food For Both. 
Every nursing mother 


needs 
nourishment there is in 


ANHEUSER-BUSCHS 
Uline 


The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump; the mother 
it in order to 
keep healthy and plump. 
To be had at druggists. 


needs 





WRINGING WET Gaur 


Clothes Is a part of every wash, 
rolls wear we!!? Besure on both these pint. whet purchasing a W ringer, = 
by losisting on having the WARRANTED ofthe AMERICAN 

rers 


world, with a capttal of $2 
on Rolls, Books of useful wringer information FREE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 





And Women Giily 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CuTicuRa Soap, and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 





vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 
par ge geet as well as purest and 


Oct ta eae 


USA 


Pears 


Pears’ soap 





is extremely 
pleasant to use, 
because it has 
no fat or alkali 
in it; nothing 
but* soap. 





U.S. Census for one year, 1880, ‘reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
ment cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DES. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


| FREE | 


Sample Box— DR. WHITEHALL’S 


(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 

the only pleasant, prompt. perfect ) 

relief an Se permanent cure for all 
8 0) 








Rend postal. 
Bewtion this paper. 
Sold by all Druggists. 50c. per box. 


The Dr. Wh Whitehall Meg. Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 














The Judgment Books 


By E. F, Benson, Author of ‘‘ Dodo.” Illus- 
trated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. In *‘ Harper's Little Novels.” 

There are flashes of the mocking brilliance that illumi- 
nated “‘ Dodo” in this simple little story, but its charm 
lies deeper than the sparkling surface. Its theme is love 
fighting for a human soul against al) the powers of dark- 
ness, and it is love that wins, for the greatest of all things 
is charity. 

PREVIOUS ISSUES IN 

“HARPER'S LITTLE NOVELS.” 

The Royal Marine. An Idyl of Narragansett Pier 


By Beanper Martruews. Illustrated by W. T. 
SMEDLRY. 
Kentucky Cardinal. By James Lane ALLun. 
Illustrated by ALnert E. STERwer. 

An Agitator. By Ciementina Brack. 


St. John’s Wooing. By M.G. McCiettanp. Il. 
lustrated. 


Ministers of Grace. By Eva Wiriprr McG rasson. 
Illustrated by Currrorp Car.eron. 


Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 per vol. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ci For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by 
the publishers, , postage prepaid, on receipt of the  brice. 





$2,800.000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 
Address 99 Chambers New ¥ 
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